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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
A CRUSADER" 


By DANA CARLETON MUNRO 


HAT was a Crusader like? What led him to take the cross? 

What did he believe? What was his mental equipment? How 
did he react to the new conditions which he found in the Orient? 
These and a host of other questions arise as soon as we think of the 
Crusades as real events, participated in by real men and women, and 
not merely as a succession of facts and dates. Some of these questions 
can be answered and some can not. But the very silence of the sources 
on some subjects is significant for the interests and points of view of 
the Crusaders. 

It is impossible to answer such questions as those suggested above 
until we limit the inquiry. The Crusades went on for centuries. They 
were participated in by all the various classes of society in almost 
every section of western Europe. Consequently we must begin by 
limiting our inquiry to the Crusaders of one period. Naturally we 
prefer the beginnings, the First Crusade, and the early years of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. It would be futile to take a later period, to 
select a Richard the Lion-Hearted or a Saint Louis. They came too 
late and neither is typical of even a considerable proportion of those 
who took the cross. It would be equally futile to select Peter the 
Hermit, or Godfrey of Bouillon, or any other of the leaders in the 
First Crusade. 

We must also exclude the most ignorant: Guibert of Nogent tells 
of the children accompanying the so-called Peasants’ Crusade, who 
asked when they came to the first city if it were Jerusalem. Such a 
lack of knowledge is picturesque but does not give a true picture. 
It is necessary to emphasize this fact, because popular accounts have 
tended to seize upon the exceptional statements which overstate the 
ignorance and credulity of the Crusaders and to omit the facts which 
illustrate the planning done by the Pope and some of the leaders. 
The route to be followed by each one of the great divisions in the 

’ Presidential address was at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Medieval Academy of 
America, April 29, 1932. 
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First Crusade was carefully chosen, one following the so-called road 
of Charles the Great; one down through Italy, across the sea to the 
Bulgarian coast, and thence through the Byzantine Empire; a third 
almost directly east from southern France; all to meet at Constan- 
tinople. We know that the Pope set August 1 for beginning the ex- 
pedition so that the Crusaders might leave home when the harvests 
were well advanced, when they might find fodder for the animals 
which were taken along to serve as a food supply for the host, when 
they might traverse the hot country of Anatolia at a favorable season 
of the year. Of course, these plans went awry because of obstacles 
and delays which could not have been foreseen by pope or leaders. 

In selecting an individual, or individuals, we are also limited be- 
cause very few of the Crusaders remained in the Orient; almost all 
of those who succeeded in reaching Jerusalem returned home after 
their vow had been fulfilled. Of those who remained, aside from the 
leaders, there are very few of whom we know anything except a few 
incidents in their lives. Fortunately, there was one man who went on 
the First Crusade, who remained in the East for thirty years, who 
wrote an account of the expedition and of the early years of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. This was Fulcher of Chartres. He was prob- 
ably about thirty-six years old when he set out on the First Crusade. 
He came from Chartres and probably had been educated for the 
priesthood. He was apparently fairly well read in the classics but he 
shows little evidence of having taken advantage of the educational op- 
portunities offered at Chartres, then a famous center of learning. Our 
statements about him have to be tentative, as all that we know has 
to be gleaned from what he tells in his chronicle and a very few bits 
of information from other contemporaries. 

Like his contemporaries, Fulcher wrote in a ‘rustic’ style, as he 
himself says, and used words and constructions that would have per- 
plexed and irritated either Cicero or a scholar in the time of the 
Renaissance. He was fond of plays on words, a common method of 
fine writing in his day. He introduces proverbs and quotations from 
classical authors and especially from the Bible; he manufactures 
speeches to put in the mouths of his characters; he drops into poetry. 
The modern judgment is that his style is unusually good for his time, 
but it is interesting to note that both then and later others rewrote 
his Chronicle in order, as they thought, to improve it. He quotes 4 
few documents. He gives a relatively large number of dates; be- 
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cause he used different systems of computation, these have often 
been misunderstood both by his contemporaries and by modern stu- 
dents. He is not consistent even for the date on which the year be- 
gan.' As he was not with the army at the capture of Antioch or 
Jerusalem, his Chronicle is not so valuable as some others for the 
events of the First Crusade, but it is the best source of information 
for the early years of the Kingdom.? 

In his long account he unconsciously gives many a glimpse of his 
own character, of his thoughts and actions, of his reactions to the 
new environment. Reading his words, we are impressed with his truth- 
fulness, and gradually there emerges a man whom we feel that we can 
know and trust. As we are able to check and corroborate some of his 
statements by the accounts of other contemporaries, Christian or 
Muslim, our confidence in him is enhanced. But we realize that he 
was above the average in intellect, in education, in religious fervor, 
and that he had fuller information about the events. 

His motive for taking the cross was undoubtedly religious fervor 
and enthusiasm, a desire to worship ‘where His feet have stood.’ 
He believed that if he met death on the expedition he was assured of 
Paradise, as the Pope had promised at the Council of Clermont. Un- 
doubtedly this religious fervor was the motive which impelled the 
vast majority at that time to take the cross. Of course, there were 
other motives: ambition, desire for gain, love of adventure, joining 
because others were joining, which reénforced the religious appeal. 
In some cases, e.g., Bohemond, it would be preposterous to empha- 
size the religious motive; and yet even for Bohemond the chance of 
winning salvation in addition to temporal goods would have been 
of some weight; he was undoubtedly influenced by the psychology 
of the time in which he lived. The fact that after the first days re- 
ligious fervor waned and that the Crusaders thought and sinned in 
very human fashion, until danger impelled them again to seek God’s 
aid, does not prove that their religious zeal was not real at first. 
It is a commonplace that those who are converted at a camp meeting 
or by an Aimée McPherson seldom remain continuously in a state of 
grace. And if we are to understand the inception of the Crusades we 


 Hagenmeyer states that he always used December 25, but he overlooked one passage in 
which Fulcher used January 1. 

? The best edition is H. Hagenmeyer, Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095- 
1127), Heidelberg, 1915. 
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must realize that many were influenced by the enthusiastic preaching 
of Peter the Hermit and others whom we should now call revivalists, 
who got their results by methods similar in many ways to those used 
by a Billy Sunday. 

The zeal of the Crusaders in the early days is illustrated by 
Fulcher’s account of the start: 


The isles of the sea and the kingdoms of the whole earth were moved by 
God, so that one might believe that he saw the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of David, who said in his Psalms: ‘All nations whom Thou hast made shall 
come and worship before Thee, O Lord; and shall glorify Thy name,’ and 
so that those who have reached the holy places may say justly: ‘We will 
worship where His feet have stood.’ Concerning this journey one also reads 
very many other predictions in the prophecies. 

Oh, how great the grief, how deep the sighs, what weeping, what lamenta- 
tions among the friends, when the husband left the wife so dear to him, his 
children also, and all his possessions of any kind; or his father, his mother, 
his brethen, or his other kindred! And yet in spite of these floods of tears 
which those who remained shed for their friends about to depart, and in 
their very presence, the latter did not suffer their courage to fail, and, out of 
love for the Lord, in no way hesitated to leave all that they held most pre- 
cious, persuaded that they would gain a hundredfold in receiving the recom- 
pense which God has promised to those who follow Him. 

Then the husband announced to his wife the exact time of his return, as- 
suring her that if he lived he would return to his country and to her at the 
end of three years. He commended her to the Lord, gave her a kiss, and 
promised to come back to her. But the latter who feared that she would 
never see him again, overcome with grief, was unable to stand, fell almost 
lifeless to the ground and wept over her dear one whom she was losing in 
life, as if he were already dead. He then, as if he had no pity — and never- 
theless he was filled with pity — and was not moved by the lamentations 
of his wife or children or friends — and yet he was secretly moved — de- 
parted with mind firmly set upon his purpose. The sadness was for those who 
remained, and the joy for those who departed. What more can we say? 
‘This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


This passage suggests that the host led by Stephen of Blois and 
the two Roberts, which Fulcher joined, was not so encumbered as 
were other divisions of the Crusades. To quote Ekkehard, 


1 This and most of the other translations are taken from A. C. Krey, The First Crusade, 
Princeton University Press, 1921. There are sometimes slight changes in the wording. 
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The majority set out encumbered with their wives and children and all 
their household effects. .. . Almost all the Teutonic race... laughed to 
scorn the many legions of knights . . . the many companies of foot-soldiers, 
and the crowds of country people, women, and little ones... 


As the two Roberts and Stephen had planned to cross over by sea 
from Italy, it would have been more difficult for the mass of poor 
people, women, and children to have arranged to accompany them; 
but that there were women even in this host is proved by one of the 
miracles which will be mentioned later. 

At Rome Fulcher gives a glimpse of the anarchy resulting from 
the papal schism: 


... when we had entered the church of St Peter, we found before the altar 
the supporters of Wibert, that pseudo-pope, who, sword in hand, wickedly 
seized the offerings placed on the altar. Others, too, ran about on the roof 
of St Peter’s itself and threw stones down where we were prostrate, praying. 
For when they saw any one faithful to Urban, they straightway wished to 
kill him. In one tower of the church were adherents of Pope Urban, who 
were guarding it well in faithfulness to him and, as far as they could, were 
resisting his adversaries. We grieved much to see such an outrage com- 
mitted in that place; but we could do nothing except to desire that it be 


avenged by God. Many who had come thus far with us waited no longer, 
but at once, with disgraceful cowardice, returned to their homes. 


The last sentence should be noted, as it illustrates the lack of co- 
herence among the Crusaders. Each one had taken an individual 
vow and was not subordinate; men were constantly leaving the host 
to go home. Fulcher says if all who had taken the cross had gone on 
the Crusade there would have been six million. This statement illus- 
trates one of Fulcher’s weaknesses, which was shared by almost all 
the other writers, a tendency to exaggerate, to give fantastic num- 
bers, especially in telling of slaughters of the infidels, with a corre- 
sponding tendency to minimize the losses of Christians in battles. 
Fulcher himself later recognized this: 


As to the number of dead or wounded in this or any other battle, it is not 
possible to determine the truth, for such great numbers cannot be com- 
puted by anyone, except approximately. Often when different writers de- 
ceive, the reason for their deception is to be attributed to adulation; for 
they try to enhance the glory of the victors and to extol the valor of their 
own land for people present and to come. From this it is very clear why they 
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so foolishly and falsely exaggerate the number of dead among the enemy, 
and minimize, or remain entirely silent, about their own loss. 


Fulcher spent the winter of 1096-1097 in southern Italy, in the spring 
crossed over to the Bulgarian coast, and thence proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, which he greatly admired. He was with the main army 
at Nicaea and on its march through Anatolia. He depicts vividly the 
peril at the battle of Dorylaeum: 


The Turks crept up, howling loudly and shooting a shower of arrows, 
Stunned, and almost dead, and with many wounded, we immediately fled. And 
it was no wonder, for such warfare was new to us all . . . What further shall 
I say? We were all huddled together, indeed, like sheep shut in a pen, trem- 
bling, and frightened, surrounded on all sides by enemies, so that we were 
unable to advance in any direction. It was clear to us that this befell us asa 
punishment for our sins. For whomsoever luxury defiles, those, indeed, 
avarice, or some other vice, corrupts. The air was lashed with a great outcry 
from men, women, and children, as well as from the pagans, who rushed 
upon us. Now there was no hope of life left to us. We then confessed that 
we were debtors and sinners and humbly begged mercy from God . . . Then 
many, fearing that death was near, ran to the priests and confessed their 
sins to them. 


According to one account, women who were with the host felt so cer- 


tain that the Christians would lose that they dressed in their best 
clothes to meet the victorious Turks. 

After the Christians had won this victory Fulcher gives an account 
of the march through Anatolia: 


Then, indeed, we continued our journey quietly, one day suffering such ex- 
treme thirst that many men and women died from its torments . . . In these 
regions we very often were in need of bread and other foods. For we found 
Romania, a land which is good and very rich in all products, thoroughly 
devastated and ravished by the Turks. Still, you would often see this multi- 
tude of people well refreshed by whatever little vegetation we found at in- 
tervals on this journey throughout barren regions. This happened by the 
aid of God, who from five loaves and two fishes fed the five thousand. 
Wherefore, glad and rejoicing, we declared that these were gifts of the 
mercy of God. Truly, one would not know whether to laugh or to cry from 
pity, when many of our men without packmules, since many of theirs had 
already perished, loaded sheep, goats, hogs, and dogs with their supplies, 
such as clothing, and food, and whatever luggage was necessary for pil- 
grims. The skin of those animals was worn by the weight of the baggage. 
And knights with their armor on sometimes even mounted oxen. 
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Before they reached Antioch, Fulcher left the main host and accom- 
panied Baldwin as his chaplain to Edessa. He remained there as long 
as Baldwin did, and took part in his expeditions. He visited Jeru- 
salem for the first time when Baldwin went there in the winter of 
1099, after the capture of the Holy City. When the latter received 
the news of his choice as Godfrey’s successor, Fulcher says that Bald- 
win was somewhat grieved at the death of his brother but rejoiced 
more over the inheritance. Fulcher accompanied him to Jerusalem, 
and spent the rest of his life there, except for brief expeditions on 
which he accompanied the King as his chaplain. Probably, at some 
indeterminate date, he ceased to hold this office and he may have be- 
come prior of the Mount of Olives, but this is not certain. He lived 
to be about 70, dying in 1127 or 1128. He probably began to write 
his history in 1101 and continued the task intermittently for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

He was a witness of the stirring events and he was a keen observer. 
He was in a position to know the facts. He did not usually record 
those which might have reflected an unfavorable light upon Baldwin; 
possibly this is the reason why his account of the events at Edessa 
is so meagre. But he shows little partisanship and little antagonism 
to the patriarch Daimbert, who was such a thorn in the King’s flesh, 
although he does say that at the time of Baldwin’s entrance into 
Jerusalem most of the clergy were hostile to the patriarch. 

Withal, Fulcher was very human. When the Turks in ambush at 
Dog River threatened to exterminate the small band with Baldwin 
Fulcher says, ‘I would have preferred to be at Chartres or Orleans, 
and many others felt the same way.’ Just then martyrdom did not 
appeal to him. But he admired the readiness of others to offer up 
their lives, which he emphasized in his preface. He tells of the joy 
felt in heaven and by the Crusaders when a warrior, to rebuke the 
blaspheming of others, spurred on his horse and rode to certain death 
among the Turks, crying, ‘If any of you wish to sup in Paradise, 
now come with me and eat with me, for even now I am going thither.’ 

Fulcher’s trust in God is evident throughout the chronicle. God 
gives victory even when the number of the enemy is overwhelming. 
We had only 260 horsemen and 900 footsoldiers; the enemy had 
11,000 horsemen and 21,000 footsoldiers. ‘We knew this but because 
God was with us we did not fear to attack them.’ Again when the 
pagans were said to number 15,000 and the Christians only 2,500, he 
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writes: ‘For omnipotent God, never unmindful of his people, unvwill- 
ing that the wicked should destroy His Christians who for love of 
Him and for the glorification of His name had come to Jerusalem 
from distant lands, suddenly put that impious race to flight.’ 

God permitted Crusaders to be killed for increase of salvation, 
Turks for their destruction. God ordered the traitor at Antioch to 
betray the city to Bohemond. God frequently warns His people and 
chastens them but is appeased by the prayers of the Virgin. On the 
other hand, God punishes sin among the Crusaders; at Antioch they 
had committed fornication with Muslim women and this had invited 
God’s wrath. Later God permitted Roger of Antioch to be killed by 
the Turks, because of his sins, and especially his adultery. The Cru- 
sade of 1101 failed because of the sins and pride of the Crusaders. 
Other illustrations of such punishments have already been given. 

In this belief that the sufferings and failures of the Crusaders were 

punishments for their sins Fulcher voices the general opinion. In the 
letter which the leaders wrote to the Pope in September, 1099, they 
said, 
‘Because, indeed, some were puffed up by these successes, God opposed to 
us Antioch, impregnable to human strength. And there He detained us for 
nine months and so humbled us in the siege that there were scarcely a 
hundred good horses in our whole army. God opened to us the abundance of 
His blessings and mercy and led us into the city, and delivered the Turks 
and all of their possessions into our power. 

‘Inasmuch as we thought that these had been acquired by our own 
strength and did not worthily magnify God Who had done this, we were 
beset by so great a multitude of Turks that no one dared to venture forth 
at any point from the city. Moreover, hunger so weakened us that some 
could scarcely refrain from eating human flesh. It would be tedious to nar- 
rate all the miseries which we suffered in that city. But God looked down 
upon His people whom He had so long chastised and mercifully consoled 
them. Therefore, He at first revealed to us, as a recompense for our tribula- 
tion and as a pledge of victory, His lance which had lain hidden since the 
days of the apostles. Next, He so fortified the hearts of the men, that they 
who from sickness or hunger had been unable to walk, now were endued 
with strength to seize their weapons and manfully to fight against the 
enemy.” 

Later, Walter the Chancellor, in his History of the Wars of Antioch, 
attributed the destruction wrought by the earthquake of 1115 to the 
sinful life of the people, of which he gives a vivid description. 
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It was a commonplace among the contemporaries that the Cru- 
sades had been predicted by the prophets in the Old Testament. 
Fulcher in a passage already given quotes two verses from the Psalms. 
He omits the ‘very many other sayings of the prophets’ because it 
would be tedious to recount them; Ekkehard and others had no such 
fear of boring their readers. 

When they set out from Brindisi one ship was wrecked and four 
hundred men and women were drowned. Fulcher says that this re- 
dounded to the praise of God because crosses were found imprinted 
on the shoulders of some of the corpses. A later author says that this 
led many to set out on the second journey. Raymond of Agiles and 
Ordericus Vitalis recount other incidents when crosses were found, 
miraculously imprinted on corpses. But Guibert, in his History of 
the Crusades, blames Fulcher for accepting this story. He does not 
deny that such a miracle was possible but he urges Fulcher, ‘if he is 
still alive,’ to consider whether the story is true. He recalls that from 
the very beginning of the expedition vulgar people, even women, 
inflicted upon themselves wounds in the shape of a cross and by ap- 
plying herbs kept these fresh and red in order to show them as mira- 
cles. Guibert adds that a well-known abbot, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Caesarea, because he had no means of paying his ex- 
penses on the Crusade cut a cross in his forehead which he said had 
been made by an angel, and thus acquired fame and money. 

Many miracles were seen by the Crusaders at Antioch. Fulcher 
was not with the army there, but does repeat some he had heard. He 
believed in miracles, as did everyone in his time, but he does not re- 
count as many as other writers did. From Josephus he borrows the 
account of two rivers with miraculous characteristics. In general, he 
seems to use miracle as a synonym for something wonderful or even 
strange. He says, e.g., it was a miracle that the enemy fled for three 
days although no one pursued them; it was a miracle that the few 
Christians at Jerusalem, in the early days of the Kingdom, were able 
to hold out against so many enemies. 

Noteworthy is the only reference by Fulcher to the absence of the 
miracle of the Holy Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on the 
day before Easter, 1101. ‘All were perturbed on account of the fire 
which we did not have at the Sepulchre on the Sabbath.’ Anyone 
who has witnessed the scenes in the Church, where for a thousand 
years the coming of the Holy Fire has been eagerly awaited, will 
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realize that Fulcher was not guilty of overstatement when he said 
that ‘all were perturbed.’ Noteworthy also is Fulcher’s omission to 
state that the fire did come on Easter Day. His copyists felt it neces- 
sary to make up for his neglect and gave full accounts of the miracle; 
one of their accounts has been erroneously attributed to Fulcher by 
some editors of his Chronicle. The story is too long to tell here, and it 
can not be proved that the delay was caused by dissatisfaction on 
the part of the Greek clergy and that the fire came when their griev- 
ances had been redressed by King Baldwin and the Patriarch. But 
Fulcher knew the facts from his long years of service in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and he may have held the opinion expressed 
later by Gregory rx that the fire was a ‘pious fraud.’ We are inclined 
to believe that here, as elsewhere, he preserved a discreet silence 
about a matter which he did not consider edifying. 

Because its finder was fatally injured in the ordeal of fire by which 
was tested the genuineness of the ‘Holy Lance’ found at Antioch, 
many, including Fulcher, did not believe in it. But all believed in 
the ‘True Cross’ which had long been concealed at Jerusalem and 
was revealed only after the capture of the city by the Crusaders. To 
it Fulcher ascribed the victories won when it was carried ‘as a solace’ 
on the field of battle. The pagan fled terror-stricken at sight of it. 
When the King, trusting in his own strength, did not take the Cross 
with him, he was defeated. But the Franks in Jerusalem seem very 
soon to have lost confidence in the power of the Cross, as Fulcher 
records their unwillingness to have King Baldwin take it with him 
on an expedition in the North, their grief when they were compelled 
to allow the King to have his way, and their joy when the Cross was 
safely returned. Although no victory was won on this occasion, the 
Cross may have averted complete disaster, and this seems to have 
been its réle when carried on other expeditions. 

All the contemporaries were interested in heavenly portents, es- 
pecially comets and eclipses. Ekkehard writes: 


Moreover, the sign which was described before as seen in the sun, and many 
portents which appeared in the air, as well as on the earth, stimulated 
many, who had been backward before, to undertakings of this kind. Some 
of these portents I have deemed it desirable to insert here, but to tell all 
would certainly take too long. For we, too, about the Nones of October, 
saw a comet in the southern sky, its radiance extending out obliquely like 
a sword; and two years later, on the sixth day before the Kalends of March, 
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1099, we saw another star in the east changing its position by leaps at long 
intervals. There were also blood-red clouds rising in the east, as well as in 
the west, and darting up into the zenith to meet each other; and, again, 
about midnight, fiery splendors rushed up in the north; and frequently we 
even saw torches of fire flying through the air, as was proved by many 
witnesses. About three o’clock one day some years before this, Suigger, a 
certain priest of exemplary life, saw two knights rushing at each other in 
the air, and after they had fought for a long time, the one who bore a large 
cross, with which he seemed to strike the other, emerged as victor. At the 
same time, the priest, G , who now belongs to the monastic profession 
with us, having paid the sheep which is owed to Christ in place of the first 
born of the ass,! was walking one day at the noon hour in a wood, with two 
companions, when he saw a sword of wondrous length (which came, he 
knew not whence) carried up on high by a whirlwind. Until the great height 
hid it from his eyes, he not only saw the metal, but heard the crashing of the 
weapon. Some men who were keeping watch in a horse pasture also re- 
ported that they saw the semblance of a city in the air, and that they saw 
divers companies, both on horseback and on foot, hastening to it from dif- 
ferent directions. 


Fulcher also saw the first comet mentioned by Ekkehard: 


We beheld a certain prodigy in the sky, which, shining in brilliant white- 
ness, appeared in the shape of a sword with the point towards the East. 
We did not know what it portended for the future; but we left the present 
and the future to the Lord. 


In 1106 a much brighter comet was visible for more than fifty days. 
This was the famous comet which on one of its previous appearances 
had predicted the death of Julius Caesar, but of this Fulcher was ig- 
norant. Concerning it and also of one seen in 1126 Fulcher said, ‘We 
presume to augur nothing as to its meaning but we leave it wholly to 
God.’ 

In 1117 they saw two eclipses, the first of the moon, the second of 
the sun. Of the former Fulcher says, ‘We accepted that for a sign. 
From the redness some conjectured that blood would flow in battle; 
from the blackness others predicted a famine; we commit this en- 
tirely to the will and Providence of God, Who in the sun and the 
moon predicts from their eclipses what the future ‘will bring.’ The 
eclipse of the sun was a much more serious portent, and was followed 
by the deaths of Pope Paschal, King Baldwin, his wife, Patriarch 


1 See Exodus, iii, 13. 
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Arnulf, Emperor Alexius, and ‘very many other great men.’ While 
Fulcher states that some gave this interpretation he himself most 
humbly left the meaning to God. From his carefully chosen words 
we get the impression that he was less superstitious than his asso- 
ciates; not so inclined rashly to interpret heavenly portents. 

The Crusaders showed little interest in the peoples and religions 
with which they came into contact. William of Tyre is the first to 
give much information about the natives. The leaders in their letter 
to the Pope, written at Antioch in September, 1098, say: ‘For we 
have fought the Turks and other pagans, and also heretics, Greeks, 
Armenians, Syrians, Jacobites.’ Fulcher quotes this letter but does 
not mention Jacobites elsewhere, nor does he anywhere name the 
Maronites, who were at times a great aid to the Crusaders. The other 
chronicles are equally silent, lumping all the dissident sects under 
the name of Syrians; nor do they mention Jews in the Holy Land. 

They all have much to say about the Emperor Alexius and the 
general opinion was very hostile to him. The only exception is 
Stephen, Count of Blois, who in his first letter to his wife, written 
at Nicaea in 1097, praises the Emperor from whom he had received 
great gifts and much honor. The attitude of the others is in striking 
contrast. Raymond of Agiles says, ‘He showed such gratitude to the 
army that we shall always curse him and proclaim him a traitor.’ 
The author of the Gesta calls him iniquus, nequissimus, malignus. 
Ekkehard styles him perfidious, perjured, a tyrant. The Chanson 
d’Antioch shows that the same opinion was held by the more humble 
Crusaders. Fulcher is more restrained;! he says that the Emperor’s 
aid and advice was essential to their success; he tells of Alexius’ 
gifts. But some years later, in writing of Bohemond’s Crusade against 
the Emperor, he describes the latter as very hostile to ‘our people,’ a 
tyrant who used fraud or violence to injure pilgrims. Here he was 
voicing a feeling common after the failure of the Crusade of 1101, 
and pregnant of future conflicts. 

Ekkehard describes the Turks and Saracens as base people, with 
a sacrilegious religion, enemies of Christ, men of the devil. Fulcher 
in one passage speaks of them as gens detestanda; elsewhere he refers 
to their cunning and deceitfulness; but like the author of the Gesta 

1 The so-called ‘Bartolf of Nangis’ is equally restrained. ‘Bartolf,’ who went on the First 
Crusade, rewrote part of Fulcher’s Chronicle, abbreviating it in some places, but adding much 
information of value from his own experiences. 
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he recognizes their bravery, ‘a valiant race of very expert archers.’ 
He is not interested in their religion, which he terms idolatry. 

He speaks more frequently of the Armenians than of any of the 
other native Christians. In particular he tells of the bold rescue of 
Count Joscelin and King Baldwin by faithful Armenians, and of the 
escape of Joscelin with the aid of an Armenian peasant whom he had 
formerly befriended. The Count, dressed in the clothes of the peas- 
ant’s wife and carrying her young baby in his arms, rode on an ass 
led by the peasant. The baby made trouble because it got hungry. 
Fulcher also speaks of marriages between the Franks and native 
women, as will be noted later. 

The chroniclers give us few descriptions except of battles and 
brutality, few glimpses into private life. We are glad to learn from 
his chaplain that Count Raymond, after bathing in the Jordan, put 
on a clean pair of hose and a new doublet. To Fulcher we are in- 
debted for some word pictures. ‘Oh, how fitting and how pleasing to 
us all to see those crosses, beautiful, whether of silk, or of woven 
gold, or of any kind of cloth, which these prilgrims, by order of Pope 
Urban, sewed on the shoulders of their mantles, or cassocks, or tu- 
nics, once they had made the vow to go.’ He also speaks of ‘sounding 
trumpets,’ of battle cries, of gay cloths spread in the streets of Jeru- 
salem. He is the only one, except “Bartolf,” of those who went on the 
First Crusade to describe Constantinople. 


We were not allowed to enter the city many at a time. Only five or six each 
hour were permitted; thus, while some were leaving, others were then enter- 
ing to pray in the churches. 

Oh, what a great and beautiful city is Constantinople! How many 
churches and palaces it contains, fashioned with wonderful skill! How many 
wonderful things may be seen even in the streets or courts! It would be too 
tedious to enumerate what wealth there is there of every kind, of gold, of 
silver, of every kind of robes, and of holy relics. There traders at all times 
bring by boat all the necessities of man. They have, I judge, about twenty 
thousand eunuchs constantly living there. 


He was much interested in geography, especially unusual features 
such as intermittent springs or the Dead Sea which he tasted to see 
if it really were salt. He speaks of carrier pigeons and sugar-cane, he 


’ Bartolf’ does not give as full a description of the city, but does tell of its fortifications, 
and especially of the many foreigners, whom he lists, who came to trade at Constantinople. 
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describes various strange animals and monsters found in Asia, but 
he takes these descriptions from classical writers. 

Like Suger, Fulcher had the gift of tears, so highly prized in the 
Middle Ages. As Mackenzie in his Man of Feeling supplied an ‘Index 
to Tears,’ so might an editor do for Fulcher’s chronicle. He and 
others wept copiously and frequently. When in 1105 conditions 
seemed desperate, those who remained at Jerusalem wept and by 
their prayers and alms besought the aid of God; the mothers would 
not suckle their babes until the ninth hour in order that the latter 
forced by hunger should also join in the weeping. 

For a Crusader, Fulcher experienced a rather remarkable revulsion 
of sentiment about warfare. Like the others, he had felt no aversion 
to brutality and at times rejoiced in the Christians who met martyr- 
dom, but in one passage after he had witnessed a battle and the terri- 
ble sufferings of his fellow-Christians he breaks out into an invective 
against war, even when waged against pagans, which might entitle 
him to be called a pacifist. 

The Crusaders in the early years of the Kingdom felt proud of 
their accomplishments and were enthusiastic about the new colonies 
in the Holy Land. Fulcher, well-satisfied in his old age, gave expres- 
sion to this feeling and in an often quoted passage described the 
favor of God to the Crusaders and the fortunate conditions in the 


Holy Land: 


Consider, I pray, and reflect how in our time God has transferred the West 
into the East. For we who were Occidentals now have been made Orientals. 
He who was a Roman or a Frank is now a Galilaean, or an inhabitant of 
Palestine. One who was a citizen of Rheims or of Chartres now has become 
a Tyrian or an Antiochian. We have already forgotten the places of our 
birth; already they have become unknown to many of us, or, at least, are 
unmentioned. Some already possess here homes and servants which they 
have received through inheritance. Some have taken wives not merely of 
their own people, but Syrians, or Armenians, or even Saracens who have 
received the grace of baptism. Some have with them father-in-law, or 
daughter-in-law, or son-in-law, or step-son, or step-father. There are here, 
too, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. One cultivates vines, another 
the fields. The one and the other use mutually the speech and the idioms 
of the different languages. Different languages, now made common, become 
known to both races, and faith unites those whose forefathers were stran- 
gers. As it is written, ‘The lion and the ox shall eat straw together.’ Those 
who were strangers are now natives; and he who was a sojourner now has 
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become a resident. Our parents and relatives from day to day come to join 
us, abandoning, even though reluctantly, all that they possess. For those 
who were poor there, here God makes rich. Those who had few coins here 
possess countless besants; and those who had not had a villa, here, by the 
gift of God, already possess a city. Therefore, why should one who has 
found the East so favorable return so the West? God does not wish those 
to suffer want who, carrying their crosses, have vowed to follow Him, nay 
even unto the end. You see, therefore, that this is a great miracle, and one 
which must greatly astonish the whole world. Who has ever heard anything 
like it? Therefore, God wishes to enrich us all and to draw us to Himself as 
His most dear friends. 


The material is scanty; the historian must read between the lines; 
he must above all avoid rash generalizations. It is evident that 
Arnold was right, human nature has not varied much throughout the 
ages. While it is not possible to form a picture of an average Cru- 
sader, as elusive a character as the ‘economic man,’ it is possible 
to form some concept of Fulcher’s character and limitations, and 
through him of the acts and points of view of other Crusaders in the 
time of the First Crusade and in the years when the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem was still a strong and prosperous colony. 
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CLUNY EPIGRAPHY 


By RICHARD WINGATE LLOYD 


Member of the Mediaeval Academy’s Mission at Cluny, 
with additions by KENNETH JOHN CONANT 


I 


CCOMPANYING this article will be found drawings of the 
lettering of the three inscribed capitals (those numbered 2, 6 
8) from the ambulatory of the abbey church of Cluny. All of the 
drawings are (except one copy) reductions of rubbings taken in 
Cluny in 1929 by Mr Bernard C. Heyl, Miss Julia Y. Atkinson, and 
Mr Richard W. Lloyd. The inscriptions on Capitals 2 and 8 are V- 
cut, as are one and halves of two others on Capital 6. The fourth was 
painted, and is now all but effaced; of the others, one was partly 
carved, and probably completed in paint; another, entirely carved, 
has square-sunk letters at the beginning. This style of cutting was 
probably suggested by ancient Roman inscriptions which had lost 
their inset bronze characters, and perhaps it was intended to fill 
these letters, like the eye of the figures, with some dark material. 
Four mandorlas show no trace of inscriptions to the naked eye, but 
electrical investigation may reveal them. It is possible that the 
carved inscriptions were painted in addition. 

The mandorlas are from 2’—5’’ to 2’—7’’ (0m. 74 to 0 m. 79) high; 
their individual letters measure from 13 to 23 inches (0 m. 045 to 
0 m. 064); while the zone is about 3 inches (0 m. 076) high, with let- 
tering from 1} to 1} inches (0 m. 032 to 0 m. 038) high. The inscrip- 
tions were read, if at all, from a visual distance of about thirty-five 
feet. Inexperience and uncertainty about making them effective 
might account for the various methods of handling, or haste might 
be assigned as a reason for the missing and painted inscriptions, 
since one of the capitals (number 5) was put into place with the 
foliate carving unfinished. 

In the study of the inscriptions certain difficulties have arisen, 
due in part to the special problem here and in part to the more 
general perplexities inherent in epigraphy. The original problem was 
briefly this: on grounds quite apart from the inscriptions, certain dis- 
tinguished archaeologists have reached the conclusion that these 
capitals were to be dated in the period 1088-95. Opposing members 
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of the profession have claimed a later date, the second quarter of the 
twelfth century, one reason being that the character of the inscrip- 
tions was such as to favor the later date. 

Hence it becomes necessary for the partisans of the earlier date 
to show that nothing in the inscriptions stands in the way. If possi- 
ble, it should be shown epigraphically that the early date is probable 
as well as not impossible. Here enter the difficulties due to the 
method of dating by epigraphy. In the first place, it is new and not 
yet perfected. It is also a rather crude method. Such changes as 
occur in the character of letters are neither very striking nor very 
rapid. In addition there is much irregularity, especially in the period 
under consideration. For, while one man might be using the letters 
hallowed by long tradition, another would be inclined to translate 
into stone the latest characters developed by the palaeographers — 
always in advance of the workers in stone. Another serious weakness 
of epigraphical dating is that there is usually no sure evidence that 
the inscription itself is contemporary with the monument on which 
it is found. In the specific instance of Cluny, perhaps the greatest 
difficulty is that the difference of opinion as to the date of the cap- 
itals is only thirty-five or forty years, a period rather too short for 
any distinguishing divergencies yet found in epigraphy. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to prove that all or nearly all 
of the Cluny letters were used elsewhere before 1088-95, but so far 
this has involved going rather far afield for examples — to Poitou, 
Languedoc, Spain, and Rome. Although we know that influences 
from precisely these regions played upon Cluny, this is at best a 
negative and not very satisfactory method. For, as Mr Schapiro has 
pointed out, an inscription, though of course it may show influences, 
is something more than a mere assembly of letters selected from 
many sources. Instead it has a certain unity and character of its 
own. A stronger proof would result if it could be shown that the 
work at Cluny fitted into a definite group of inscriptions and so 
might be dated stylistically. But, as Mr Porter has observed, deduc- 
ing dates from greater or less crudity or development is a very 
ticklish though popular method. 

Cluny is likely to be advanced. Its inscriptions will perhaps show 
more development than those of its later neighbors — just as seems 
likely in the field of pure sculpture. But this might conceivably re- 
sult in there being no exact parallel to Cluny to be found in the nar- 
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row range of dated Burgundian inscriptions. Thus it might be that 
the inscriptions were really done in 1088-95, but the proof of this 
might be made possible by their advanced character. 

In the process of finding earlier and contemporary corresponding 
examples of the Cluny letters, the field has by no means been ex- 
hausted. It should be noted here, with grateful acknowledgement, 
that among other material, considerable use has been made of M. 
Deschamps’ Paléographie des Inscriptions Lapidatres (Paris, Société 
Générale d’Imprimerie et d’Edition, 1929) and of Mr Schapiro’s 
careful review of it in the Art Bulletin (xm [1930], 101). The letters 
found at Cluny, and comments, follow; they are reproduced in Plate 
I. 

A! This is the normal and more common form of the period. There 
are twenty examples varying in angle of opening and style of cutting, 
but all are of the same type. 

A? Two possible examples, nearly effaced, in the painted inscrip- 
tion; the form occurs long before 1088. 

A* Two nearly identical examples. This exact type has not been 
found but such forms as A‘ and A® seem near enough. 

#' This broken form represents AZ?, which has not been found 
elsewhere, but A°, with a similar tail, has been found on the Sahagin 
tomb, ca. 1093; A’ occurs at Rome in 1090, and A® at St-Benoit- 
sur-Loire in 1096. Diphthongs of a more regular type A®’ are also 
found. 

B! This form is satisfactorily dated. (One example) 

B? This broken letter may be either B* or B’, more likely the for- 
mer. This is found in 1093 and as early as 1056, although as M. 
Deschamps says, it is ‘rare jusqu’a la fin du x11° siécle.’ 

C! Thirteen slightly varying examples are essentially alike. This 
is the more common type of eleventh century, which dies out in the 
twelfth. 

C*C* This form gradually replaces the square form, but is to be 
found in the middle of the eleventh century. (Four examples.) 

D! Nineteen examples, of which five are in the painted inscription. 
This is the common type, easily found before 1088. 

D? Only one example of this type occurs at Cluny. This is a more 
advanced type. The earliest dated example so far observed else- 
where is of 1096. 

E! This is the common eleventh-century variety, easily proved to 
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exist before 1088. (Twenty-nine examples, of which two are painted) 

E*E* Five examples, of which one is painted. This form is found to 
be increasing in popularity in later eleventh-century. It can be found 
as early as 1001 at Rome. 

F' The usual eleventh-century variety. (Five examples) 

G' The square G is earlier than the round. An exact duplicate of 
the Cluny type has been found at Toulouse, 1093. At Cluny there 
are five examples, of which one is painted. 

G*G* Two examples. This rounded form becomes more and more 
frequent in later work, but it goes back to 1003 at Rome. 

G‘ One example. This form has not been paralleled exactly. Dated 
examples are not sufficiently like it to be satisfactory. The serif of 
the G, however, is very like the tail of the Cluny R. 

H! One example. The usual eleventh-century type. 

I' Thirty-seven examples, of which one is painted; the usual 
eleventh-century type. 

L! Eight examples; the usual eleventh-century type. 

M'M? Twelve examples; (one painted) with center extending 
partly down, and two with center extending entirely down to the 
lower line of the letter. There may be no significance in this slight 
difference. The former is the more common, but the latter can be 
found as far back as ca. 1050. 

M'M‘ This is the greatest problem. The best example is a single 
one in Spain and dated 1105 (or possibly 1075) while Cluny has seven 
examples. This M occurs on the Victor shrine at Xanten (ca. 1129). 
M® occurs at St Sernin, Toulouse, in 1093; M’, on the Sahagin tomb, 
1093. OR! for orum occurs in 1050, 1056, 1096; OR? in 1069. The last 
two are probably derived from manuscript forms. M® occurs in 1097. 

M’ One painted example. The type has not been found elsewhere, 
but compare with the preceding. 

N' Twenty-two examples, of which two are painted; the com- 
monest form. 

N? One example, used for N. Satisfactorily dated, 972 and ca. 
1080-1085. 

N* Two painted examples; the type occurs at St-Benoft-sur-Loire, 
1085 and 1096. 

0! Nineteen carved and two painted examples showing slight 
variations, especially as to roundness. Similar variations on single 
inscriptions are found, 1063 and 1068. 
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F! Twelve examples; the common eleventh-century form. 

Q'Q? Seven examples. Both these forms have been found before 
1088. 

Q’ This character may be intended for Q?. It resembles Q*, found 
in 1093 at Toulouse: it is also found in 1032. 

Q‘ Two examples; this has been found in examples dated before 
1088. 

R' There are seventeen examples of this character at Cluny. They 
show some variations over the whole range, but do not lend them- 
selves to easy groupings by types. However, sufficient parallels have 
been found. 

R? One painted example; the type occurs at Elne in 1069. 

S! Forty-six carved and two painted examples. Variations exist 
especially as to proportions and serifs, but all are the same type and 
identified. 

T' This is the common pre-uncial T; thirty-three carved and three 
painted examples. 

U! There are five examples with the usual slight variations of this 
round later form of U. The round U can be found, however, as early 
as 999 (in Rome). 

V? Common early U; thirty-eight carved and three painted ex- 
amples. 

W? This double form of U occurs at Moissac, 1063, and as a W in 
Toulouse, 1093. 

X! Two examples with straight arms have been identified. 

PR’ This is pro-, not A® as occasionally read heretofore. It is not 
a common abbreviation and has not been exactly paralleled as to its 
tail — but this tail is merely that of the Cluny R reversed. PR? 
occurs in 882. 

Summarizing this we find that every letter has been found exactly 
before 1095, except AE? D? G+ M‘ M® Q' and of these only M‘ M’ are 
of importance. 

So much for the ‘negative’ evidence; namely, that there is noth- 
ing in the letters to prevent a date of 1088-1095. There is also a cer- 
tain amount of affirmative evidence. It will have been noticed that 
there were often two or more forms of one letter of which one was the 
earlier variety. By studying the relative proportion of those, we find 
evidence pointing to the probability of the early date for Cluny. 
Taking up the paired forms in succession, we find the ratios noted in 
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Figure 1. It will be seen that the general weight lies in the direction 
of the earlier and simpler forms. M. Deschamps regards as most 


significant the forms of A, M, N, T. At Cluny the latter two are all 
of the early variety — with no round N or sickle-shaped T forms. 
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Figure 1 
Ratios BETWEEN LETTERS OF THE CLUNY CAPITALS 


Of the A the proportion is four to one in favor of the earlier forms; 
with the M, however, the proportion is just under two to one. These 
relative proportions are indicated only since, as yet, there seems to be 
no way of using mathematics more exactly. 
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FicureE 2 
CoMBINATIONS OF LETTERS ON THE CLUNY CAPITALS 


Another form of affirmative evidence is to be found in the presence 
of certain combinations of letters, as shown in Figure 2. All but five 
of these have been found before 1088, three in 1096, and only two 
(NG and PL) have not yet been turned up elsewhere. Aside from the 
identification of these forms, their very presence also points toward 
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an early though not determinable date. For such combinations were 
characteristic of the middle eleventh century and tended to disap- 
pear in the twelfth, although the process of change was not uniform 
and does not seem to lend itself to any numerical measurement. 


hILREFESEC WHLLOWS 
GNESTOGNOMINE TAME 
ANQ DANWSBRAD! 


Figure 3 
CarveD INscRIPTION ON SouTH TRANSEPT OF St SERNIN, TOULOUSE 
Hic reciescit Willelmus comes cognomine Taliafer 
atq[ue] Raimundus Bertrand 


Much further work could be done in pursuing the study of the 
undated letters and combinations. Related inscriptions might be 
studied as whole compositions, to find those which exhibit as nearly 
as possible all the characteristics and the proportions of those on the 
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Figure 4 
EXTERIOR CARVED INSCRIPTION FROM THE 
Soutn Minor TRANSEPT 


Cluny capitals. A good example is presented in an inscription 
brought forward by Mr Porter. 

This inscription, reproduced as Figure 3, in V-cut letters on a slab, 
is let into the exterior transept wall of the church of St Sernin at 
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Figure 5 
Tue Care or St GABRIEL 
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Toulouse. It records the burial there of Guillaume Taillefer (+1037) 
and Raymond Bertrand (1050 — not 1150, as given in the Congrés 
Archéologique for Toulouse, 1929). The date of the transfer of the 
bodies is quite certainly 1091 or 1093; there is every possible chance 
that the inscription is strictly contemporary, and a glance shows its 
relationship to the Cluny inscriptions. In view of this and the fore- 
going analysis, it is clear that the date 1088-1095 is acceptable for 
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Figure 6 
INSCRIPTION IN THE CHAPEL OF St GABRIEL 
The original measures 5'-134" (1 n. 57) across at the base line 


the Cluny inscriptions, as it is for the carving and placing of the am- 
bulatory capitals on quite independent grounds. 


II 


On the exterior of the short western wall of the south minor tran- 
sept at Cluny appears the wreck of an epitaph (Figure 4), which has 
lettering resembling that of the ambulatory capitals, particularly 
Capital 8. Immediately to the west comes the ladder-like arrange- 
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ment of through-stones in the choir wall which seems to indicate 
an interruption between two building campaigns. The lower part of 
the great transept was begun as early as 1100 in all probability; the 
sanctuary was well along by 1095, and it would seem that the minor 
transept must have been under way by 1095 at least. Since in 1107, 
or thereabouts, Saint Hugh speaks of the church as ‘having been 
constructed,’ it is fair to suppose that the little court adjoining the 
minor transept was cleared of scaffolding and building material by 
that date, or a few years before, and thus became a suitable burial 
place. The epitaph speaks of the deceased as ‘servitor Ugonis,’ 


Figure 7 
CarveED INscRIPTION ON A KEYSTONE OF THE NAVE, VEZELAY 


which might mean that he died before Saint Hugh (11109). This is 
alikely ad quem for the epitaph, although there was a colorless Abbot 
Hugh whe ruled for a few months in 1122. For details concerning the 
dating of the building, the reader is referred to SpecuLuUM v (1930), 
77 ff. 

III 


The article just cited gives, at p. 83, the chronological details con- 
cerning the Chapel of St Gabriel in the square tower of the existing 
transept (Figure 5). The inscription which dates the chapel was 
added, in all probability, just after the dedication or as a memento 
shortly after the death (in 1115) of the consecrating bishop — say 
between 1105 and 1117. Figure 6 is a reduction of a full-size tracing 
made at the cost of no small discomfort by Mr Conant. A comparison 
of its epigraphy with that of the capitals leaves the impression of 
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A. Hic tonus orditur modulamina musica . Subsequitur ptongus numero vel lege 
primus (carved, V-cut) secundus (carved, V-cut) 


c. Tertius impingit Xpmque resurgere fingit . Succedit quartus simulans in carmine 
(carved, V-cut) planctus (carved, V-cut) 


Figure 8 
INSCRIPTIONS OF CAPITAL 2 
(Tue First Four Tones or PLarnsone) 
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a. Dat cogn{osce|ndu[m] Prudentia q{u}id sit B. [?Spicas fer (painted?)] vens q[u]as 
agendu[m] (carved, V-cut) decoq{ujit Hstas (carved, V-cut) 


c. +Ver primos flores (carved, square-sunk) ov. Dat nos monendu[m] Prudentia q{u}id sit 
primos producit odores (carved, V-cut) agendum (painted) 


Figure 9 
InscRIPTIONS OF CAPITAL 6 
(PRUDENCE-SEASONS) 
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p. Octavus sanctos om{nes] docet esse beatos (carved, V-cut) 


Ficure 10 
INSCRIPTIONS OF CAPITAL 8 
(Tue Last Four Tones or PLAINsONG) 
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more conservative design and slightly later date. As a control upon 
this inscription, the well-known inscription from the keystone of an 
arch in the nave of the abbey church of Vézelay is presented (Figure 
7). This inscription is generally believed to date from the period 
when the church was under repair after the fire of 1120. Although 
there is little agreement as to the interval, the terminus ante quam is 
the dedication of 1132. To many it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the keystone was made while the church was ‘modo fumosa’ from the 
disaster, in which case it would fall but little later than the St Ga- 
briel inscription at Cluny; but it is also related, by its somewhat 
freer manner, to the inscriptions on the Cluny capitals. 





WAS OLD RUSSIA A VASSAL STATE OF BYZANTIUM? 
By A. A. VASILIEV 


HE question of the political dependence of the ancient Russian 

state upon Byzantium is of great importance. Was it a vassal 
state of the Empire, or an independent sovereign state, absolute in 
its authority? We find historical indications that the Russian metro- 
politans, for example the metropolitan Alexis in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, required obedience from the Russian princes in matters which 
had almost nothing to do with ecclesiastical administration, and that 
to enforce their demands they used the weapon of excommunication 
and complaint to the Patriarch of Constantinople.’ It has further 
been pointed out that the Byzantine government steadily desired to 
establish political as well as religious influence over Russia. Finally, 
some historians call Russia a province of Byzantium and write, ‘All 
the laws of the Greco-Roman emperors were binding upon Russia 
from the moment of their publication in Constantinople.” 

The great difficulty of the problem is that our sources give no di- 
rect and clear statements as to Russia’s political dependence on 
Byzantium. But it is essential to attempt to clarify the question as 
far as our scanty evidence allows. 

The old Russian state of Kiev, on the river of the Dnieper, from 
its foundation in the ninth century A.D. to the reign of Prince Vladi- 
mir at the end of the tenth century was politically absolutely inde- 
pendent of Byzantium. The treaties of the first Russian princes, Oleg 
and Igor, and a portion of the treaty of Svyatoslav, which have been 
preserved in the old Russian chronicle, were clearly made by inde- 
pendent parties, although one of the belligerents was vanquished. In 
these documents no preference is given to the Christians in Russia. 
Russia at that time was officially pagan, and the Greek Christians 
of Byzantium on the one hand and ‘the unbaptized Russes’ on the 
other, on an equal footing pledged themselves by oath to maintain 
the treaty ‘as long as the sun shines and the world endures hence- 
forth and forevermore.’ An official account of the reception of the 


1 See M. Dyakonov, The Power of the Rulers of Moscow (St Petersburg, 1889), p. 9 (in 
Russian). 
2V. Ikonnikov, Essay on the Cultural Importance of Byzantium in the History of Russia 
(Kiev, 1869), p. 296. P. Sokolov, A Russian Bishop from Byzantium (Kiev, 1913), pp. 185, 
226. Both in Russian. 
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Russian Princess Olga at the court of the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople in 957 has come down to us. This shows that the reception ‘of 
Elga, Princess of Russia (4px 6vricca ‘Pwoias)”? was arranged on ab- 
solutely the same pattern as that of the Arab (Saracen) envoys, who 
were extremely important to the Empire in the tenth century. In all 
receptions given Olga and her retinue, in all entertainments and gifts 
bestowed on the distinguished guests, nothing indicates any politicai 
dependence of Russia. Olga arrived in Tsargrad and was met there 
as an independent Princess of Russia. 

We have also at our disposal the official formulae of address used 
by the Byzantine government for foreign rulers, both independent 
and vassal. That used to ‘the Prince (a4pxwyv) of Russia’ ran as fol- 
lows: ‘Charter of Constantine and Romanus, the Christ-loving Em- 
perors (Sac.Aeis) of the Romans, to the archon of Russia,’ and was 
the formula applied in Byzantium to independent rulers; the address 
to vassal peoples and states ran as follows: ‘Order (command, 
x€\evots) of the Christ-loving despots (not Bacide?s)’ tosuch and such.’ 

According to this evidence, we conclude that up to the epoch of 
Vladimir the Saint no question arises of any political dependence of 
Russia upon Byzantium. 

Under Vladimir circumstances changed. In 987 the throne of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Basil 11, was tottering, for Bardas Phocas’ suc- 
cessful revolt in Asia Minor was already threatening Constantinople. 
Basil 1, unable to suppress the revolt with his own forces, called on 
Vladimir, succeeded in making a friendly agreement with him, prom- 
ised him the hand of the Greek princess, Anna, perhaps Basil’s own 
sister, and received from him a body of Russian troops, 6000 soldiers, 
the so-called ‘Varangian-Russian Druzhina’ (company). With this 
help Basil succeeded in crushing the revolt of Bardas Phocas. Some 
difficulties arose between Byzantium and Russia over the settlement 
of affairs. But these were adjusted, and the Byzantine princess was 
sent to Russia; Vladimir adopted Christianity in 988 or 989. This 
was the beginning of the conversion of Russia to Christianity. 

It is not entirely clear what was the result of this agreement be- 
tween Vladimir and Basil. It is a debatable point whether Vladimir 
remained an independent ruler like his predecessors, or, as a Rus- 


' De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, p. 594. 
? Ibid., pp. 690-691. 
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sian historian says, ‘became not only the brother-in-law of the 
Emperor, but also a Greek vassal.’! Of course, Basil did not give his 
sister in marriage to a northern barbarian and pagan merely because 
he desired to see Vladimir and his country christianized. The Byzan. 
tine basileus was not only a missionary, but first of all a statesman; 
therefore some change in relations between Byzantium and Russia 
must have taken place, and a change not in favor of the young 
northern state. 

Real evidence of the political dependence of Russia upon Byzan- 
tium was the appointment from Constantinople and the arrival at 
the Russian capital on the Dnieper, Kiev, of a Greek metropolitan; 
he was a representative not only of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
but also of the Emperor, and his activity and influence went far be- 
yond purely ecclesiastical matters. In a letter from the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to the Russian Prince, Andrei Bogolyubski, in 1160, 
concerning the latter’s deposition of a bishop of Rostov, we find clear 
evidence that in Russia secular affairs were subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop who was sent from Constantinople. The letter runs 
as follows: ‘Yeu persecute a bishop, the head of the spiritual and 
temporal power.” 

There is some difference of opinion as to who was the first metro- 
politan of Kiev. According to some, it was Leon, who was sent to 
Vladimir from Constantinople in 991° according to others the metro- 
politan see of Kiev was established in 1039 under Yaroslav, and the 
first metropolitan was Theopemptos.‘ I should add that in the Rus- 
sian Primary Chronicle, under the year 1039, the name of the metro- 
politan of Kiev is mentioned for the first time; the name is Theo- 
pemptos. 

Without attempting to solve this question, I think that even in 


1 P. Sokolov, op. cit., p. 35. In his recent book on the history of the Origins of the Russian 
State, G. Laehr, giving no mention of our problem, remarks only that after the conversion, in 
the course of some decades following, Russia became a church province (Kirchenprovinz) of 
the Byzantine patriarchate. G. Laehr, Die Anfénge des russischen Reiches. Politische Geschichte 
im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1930), p. 89. 

* The Russian Historical Library, v1 (St Petersburg, 1908), p. 68. The Complete Collection 
of Russian Chronicles, rx, 225. Both in old Russian. 

* Y. Golubinsky, History of the Russian Church, 1, part 1 (sec. ed., Moscow, 1901), 281 (in 
Russian). 

4M. Prisyelkov, Outlines of the Ecclesiastical and Political History of Kievan Russia (St 
Petersburg, 1913), p. 77 (in Russian). 
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the first half of the eleventh century there is perhaps some evidence 
of Russia’s political dependence upon Byzantium. I refer to the ac- 
count of Michael Psellus, a Byzantine writer and scholar of the 
eleventh century, who was an eye-witness of the attack of the Rus- 
sian fleet on Constantinople in 1043. His title, ‘On the revolt of the 
Rhos’ (zepc r7s Tov ‘Pas éravacracews) may be interpreted as apply- 
ing to a people dependent upon Byzantium and revolting against 
their suzerain.' 

One may ask why the trade treaties between Byzantium and Rus- 
sia ceased at the time of Svyatoslav, in the second half of the tenth 
century. We know that hostilities took place under both Vladimir 
and Yaroslav; but there is no mention of treaties. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the peace settlements between Russia and 
Byzantium, especially under Yaroslav, were made when political re- 
lations between the belligerents had already changed. Yaroslav, who, 
after his unsuccessful insurrection, was again under the power of his 
suzerain, could not have made terms of trade. Russia must have 
traded as Constantinople prescribed without any special treaty. 

Furthermore, it was usual for almost all vassals of the Empire to 
receive honorary court titles. Our sources, though to be sure the later 
ones, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, mention that the 
Russian Prince bore a Byzantine title, stolnik (6 éri ris rparéfns); 
and the conferring of this title upon the Russian Prince is associated 
in legendary form with the name of Constantine the Great and even 
with that of Augustus. In other words, the antiquity of this title for 
the Russian Prince is emphasized. Particularly interesting is a state- 
ment of the Byzantine writer, Maximus Planudes, who died in 1310. 
He says that the Emperor Augustus has already bestowed the title 
of stolnik upon ‘the Prince of the Ros’; and he himself knows from 
contemporary knowledge that a certain Russian envoy sent the fol- 
lowing words to the Emperor Andronicus 1 Palaeologus (1282- 
1328): ‘My master, the king of the Ros, Stolnik of Thy Sacred Maj- 
esty, obsequiously prostrates himself before Thy Sacred Majesty.” 


1K. Sathas, Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi, tv (Athens—Paris, 1874), 143-144. Michel Psel- 
los, Chronographie, text and French translation by E. Renauld, 1 (Paris, 1928), 8. 

24 aidévrns pou 6 Bagi \eds trav ‘Pads 6 él ris Tparétns ris dylas Baodelas cov mpookurei 
bovdixds tiv dylay Baotdelav cov. The text is published by H. Haupt, ‘Neue Beitriige zu den 
Fragmenten des Dio Cassius,’ Hermes, x1v (1879), 445. This text is also reprinted in The 
Russian Historical Library, v1, Supplement, 273-274. 
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The question whether this passage refers to the Grand Prince of Rus- 
sia or the King of Galicia is not of particular importance to us: it is 
important that the Russian Prince received such a title in early 
times.! 

A second statement is that of a Byzantine historian of the four- 
teenth century, Nicephorus Gregoras, who tells a historical fact in 
legendary form. According to him, Constantine the Great conferred 
the title of stolntk on the Russian ruler (#7euar),? the title of princeps 
on the Peloponnesian ruler, of megaduke on the ruler of Attica and 
Athens, etc.; and he adds, “Time has destroyed the memory of these 
titles; some of them time has entirely covered and swept away in the 
waters of oblivion’; others have become uncertain and obscure.’ 

It is obvious that these two statements, in spite of their legendary 
element and the names of Augustus and Constantine, have preserved 
a kernel of historical truth, namely that at some time which I am not 
yet able to determine, the Russian Prince received the title of stolnik. 
Perhaps this introduction of the Russian Prince into the Byzantine 
Table of Ranks occurred simultaneously with the marriage of Vladi- 
mir to the Byzantine princess and his conversion to Christianity; 
perhaps somewhat later. 

It is not from the point, perhaps, to mention a drawing from the 
Library of the Academy of Art, at Leningrad, dated in the year 1651, 
but preserved in a copy made at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The drawing, of a fresco which once adorned the Cathedral of St 
Sophia of Kiev, represents Yaroslav the Wise with his family; Yaro- 
slav, holding in his hands a model of the temple of St Sophia, ap- 
proaches a figure arrayed in imperial robes.‘ This drawing has rather 
embarrassed some scholars, who felt that Yaroslav, with the model 
of St Sophia in his hands, should not have approached the Emperor, 
but Jesus Christ,® since the presentation of the model of a church to 
a layman, and not to Jesus Christ or the Holy Virgin, was not to be 

1 See P. Sokolov. op. cit., pp. 37-38. In my opinion the style of the passage given above is 
better suited to the Grand Prince of Moscow than to the King of Galicia. 

2 Nicephori Gregorae, Historiae Byzantinae, vu, 5(Bonnsed., 1, p. 289) : 6 5& ‘Pworxds (yeu) 
Thy Te ordow Kal 7d dtlwpua Tov éml Tijs Tparétns rapa Tov meyadov KexAnpwrar Kwroravtivor. 

3 Tbid. 

4 J. Smirnov, Drawings of Kiev in the year 1651 from copies at the end of the eighteenth century 
(Moscow, 1908), pp. 454-455 (in Russian). 


5 N. Kondakov, Portraits of the family of a Russian Prince in miniatures of the eleventh 
century (St Petersburg 1 906), p. 37 (in Russian). 
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justified or confirmed by any of our known sources. But these objec- 
tions may be overruled if we take into account the fact that the By- 
zantine Emperor was considered not only as a mere man; indeed 
in his representations his head, like those of Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Virgin, and the Saints, was surrounded by a halo (nimbus). The 
drawing may be thus interpreted: Yaroslav presents the model of St 
Sophia of Kiev, which he dedicated in 1039, to his suzerain, the By- 
zantine emperor. 

In the second half of the eleventh century and at the beginning of 
the twelfth, the idea of the political dependence of the Russian 
Princedom upon Byzantium undoubtedly did exist in Western Eu- 
rope. We have a very interesting statement from a German writer of 
that time, Adam of Bremen; “The capital of Russia (Ruzziae) is Kiev 
(Chive), vying with the power of Constantinople and the most fa- 
mous ornament of Greece’ (‘aemula sceptri Constantinopolitani, 
clarissimum decus Graeciae’).! Only if he had considered the Russian 
state a vassal or subject state to Byzantium, would he have made 
such a statement. In the twelfth century we have another very in- 
teresting account in the work of a German writer, Otto of Freising. 
He says that the King of Germany, Conrad 111, appealed to the By- 
zantine emperor to punish some Russians who had killed and robbed 
some citizens of Germany. The Emperor replied that in the affair 
which had taken place in Russia (in Rossia) he had acted according 
to the friendly and familiar relations existing between Byzantium 
and Germany.? The King of Germany would have complained to 
the Emperor only if he were acquainted with the fact of the political 
dependence of Russia upon Byzantium. However we do not know 
what Russia this refers to, because towards the close of the eleventh 
century Galicia, with Galich as the capital, became a separate 
principality in the southwest, and in the twelfth century it grew into 
considerable importance. Even Kiev, for a short while, was under 
the power of the southwestern princes. At the same time a real 
centre of the Russian state in northeastern Russia, the principality 
of Suzdal, was growing and gaining in power. 


1 Adami Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum, 11, 19. 

* Ottonis Freisingensis Gesta Friderici, 1, 25-26. See Dyakonov, op. cit., p. 15. C. Grot, 
From the history of Ugria [Hungary] and the Slavs in the twelfth century (Warsaw, 1889), p. 65. 
Both in Russian. 
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In connection with our problem I think may be explained some 
brief and rather obscure records in the Russian chronicles on the ex- 
pulsion from Russia to Tsargrad of vanquished claimants to the 
throne. For example, in 1079 the Prince Oleg Svyatoslavich was ex- 
iled ‘overseas to Tsargrad.’ In 1130 the princes of Polotsk, with their 
wives and children, were exiled by Mstislav ‘to Greece because they 
had violated the oath.’ This may be explained by the fact that the 
petty princes who revolted against their ruler were held to account 
not only by the Russian Prince, but also by the suzerain of Russia, 
the Byzantine Emperor. They were exiled as dangerous and unde- 
sirable not only to the Russian Prince, but also to the Emperor. 

It goes without saying that political dependence was especially 
painful as the Russian state grew in power, particularly when it was 
headed by a strong-willed and ambitious prince like Andrei Bo- 
golyubski, in the second half of the twelfth century. This remained 
true even though the dependence at that time was felt more morally 
than actually. At the same time, after the transfer of the central 
power from Kiev to the northeast, Byzantium was topographically 
more distant, and communication between the two countries became 
more difficult on account of the continuous migrations of different 
nomads in the south. Andrei Bogolyubski began to disobey directions 
from Constantinople, and, in spite of a special order from the Pa- 
triarch, refused to restore to the chair of Rostov a bishop whom he 
had deposed. Unwilling to share his power with his younger brothers, 
Andrei expelled them from the territory of Rostov; and, as we read 
in the Russian chronicle, they ‘went to Tsargrad.’! The Emperor re- 
ceived the exiles hospitably, apparently considering them as vassals 
who had appealed to his protection. 

At the time of Manuel Comnenus, who was deeply interested in 
Russia, the problem of the vassal states, Russia inclusive, came again 
to the front.’ 

It has been pointed out by competent historians that Vsevolod the 
Big Nest, at the close of the twelfth century, was the first Prince who 
systematically, for the entire course of his long life, bore the title of 


1 Russian Chronicles: Ipatievskaya, s. a. 1162; Voskresenskaya, Complete Coli. of Russ. 
Chr., vu, 77; Nikonovskaya, ibid., 1x, 229 (in old Russian). 

2G. Vernadsky has published a very interesting article in Byzantion, tv (1927-1928), 
269-276: ‘Byzantino-Russian Relations in the Twelfth Century.’ 
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Grand Prince.’ True, the authors of the old Russian chronicles some- 
times gave this title to earlier rulers, even beginning with Oleg. But 
these titles were either later interpolations or solemn titles bestowed 
in exceptional cases, for example the moment of the prince’s death. 
But the official title of Grand Prince was an innovation. According 
to conditions at the end of the twelfth century, the Russian prince 
hardly could himself have assumed such a title. Vsevolod could re- 
ceive it only from the Byzantine Emperor at whose court he had 
stayed for a time. Manuel Comnenus had been glad to welcome him 
as a prospective vassal when, as we have seen, he was expelled from 
Russia by his brother, Andrei Bogolyubski. Andrei was unwilling to 
recognize the sovereignty of Byzantium, and Manuel hoped to con- 
firm the relation of suzerain and vassal by giving Vselovod the title 
of Grand Prince. 

In the thirteenth century we turn quite a new page in the history 
of Russia: it was the epoch of the so-called Tatar yoke. The Tatars 
conquered and ruled Russia for two centuries. Of course under these 
circumstances any real Russian political dependence upon Byzan- 
tium disappeared. But as usual the metropolitan was sent to Russia 
from Constantinople, and he became the sole representative of the 
Empire and of the idea of the universal power of the Emperor. 

This was also the epoch of the decline of the Empire under the 
Palaeologi. At the end of the fourteenth century, the Emperor Man- 
uel 11 called on Basil 1, Grand Prince of Russia, among other rulers, 
for help against the Turks, and Moscow discussed the question of 
granting ‘alms to those who are in such need and misery, besieged by 
the Turks.”? In the mind of the Russian Prince, this was quite an- 
other Empire, another power, another suzerain, from what the By- 
zantine Empire had formerly been — another and a weaker Empire. 
Nevertheless, the former ideology was preserved, as is obviously 
shown by the documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

An official document of the fourteenth century addressed by the 
Sultan of Egypt to the Emperor John vi Cantacuzene has come down 
to us. This document gives the pompous title of the Emperor, who 


1L. Goetz, ‘Der Titel “Grossfiirst” in den iltesten russischen Chroniken,’ Zeitschrift fiir 
osteuropiische Geschichte, 1 (1910), 30; 59. See also A. Presnyakov, Formation of the Great- 
Russian State (Petrograd, 1918), p. 38 (in Russian). 

* The Complete Collection of Russian Chronicles, x1 (1897), 168, (in old Russian). 
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is called ‘Emperor of the Bulgars, Asanians, Wallachs (Vlakhs), 
Russians (Ros), and Alans.” 

From the official correspondence of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries between the Emperors and the Russian Princes, as well as 
between the Patriarchs and the Russian Metropolitans, we may 
point out a number of interesting allusions to our problem. In a 
chrysobull of 1347 the Emperor John vi Cantacuzene commanded 
that the bishop of Little Russia should be henceforth subject to the 
Metropolitan of Kiev. In another document the envoys of the Rus- 
sian Metropolitan arrived at the court of the Emperor ‘to honor him, 
and humbly presented to him their writings.’ In addition, the Rus- 
sian Metropolitan received his title ‘with the permission of the High- 
est and Holy (Byzantine) Emperor.” 

It is to be noted that the Russian Princes sometimes treated with 
less regard the Emperor who was weakened arid hard pressed by the 
Turks. In 1393 the Patriarch wrote to Basil 1, Grand Prince of Mos- 
cow, with regard to the measures he had taken toward the Novgoro- 
dians, who had been disobedient to the Metropolitan: ‘If we, on ac- 
count of our common sins, have lost cities and lands, it does not fol- 
low from this that we have to suffer disdain from Christians .... 
With sorrow I also learn of some words spoken by Your Nobility 
about my Mightiest and Holy Autocrat and Emperor. It is said that 
You do not allow the Metropolitan to mention in the diptychs the 
Holy Name of the Emperor, — a thing which has never been possible 
before — and you say: ““We have the Church, but we have no En- 
peror nor wish to know him.” This is by no means good. . . . If, with 
the will of God, the Pagans have surrounded the possessions and the 
land of the Emperor, yet up to this day the Emperor has the same 
coronation from the Church according to the same ritual and with 
the same prayers; he is anointed with great consecrated oil and elect- 
ed Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans, i.e., of all Christians .... 
If the Great Emperor, the Lord and Master of the Universe, invested 
with such power, has been reduced to such straits, what might not 
other local rulers and small princes endure? . . . Thus, it is by no 
means good, my Son, if you say that “we have the Church, not the 

1 Joannis Cantacuzeni Historiae, tv, 14 (Bonned., 1, 94). 

2 Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi, 1 (Vienna, 1860), 261-252, 352; 


m (Vienna, 1862), 17. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus graeco-romanum, ut (Leipzig, 1857), 
702. The Russian Historical Library, v1, Supplement, 19-22, 67-68, 181-182. 
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Emperor.” It is impossible to Christians to have the Church, but not 
to have the Emperor . . . . As the Holy Apostle foreseeing the future 
(says) that Christians shall have only one Emperor... . If some 
other Christians assume to themselves the name of Emperor, all 
these things are abnormal, illegal, and more pertaining to tyranny 
and violence.” 

This document presents the idea of one sole Emperor both for By- 
zantium and for Russia. In a later letter of the Grand Prince Basil 
1 to the last Byzantine Emperor, Constantine x1, written in 1451- 
1452 (in other words, on the eve of the final collapse of the Empire), 
the Russian ruler makes clear the recognition of Byzantine power in 
secular affairs. “You have received Your Imperial scepter and Your 
land in order to unite all Orthodox Christianity in Your dominions, 
as well as to protect powerfully our dominions of Russia and all our 
religion.” 

It is not surprising that after Constantinople was captured by the 
Turks in 1453 and after the last Byzantine Emperor and the last 
protector of the Greco-orthodox world was killed, the Russian Grand 
Prince should assume the position of Greek-orthodox sovereign. The 
niece of the last Byzantine Emperor had married Ivan 1, of Russia. 
Moscow began to be compared with ‘seven-hilled Rome’ and called 
‘the third Rome.’ At the beginning of the sixteenth century, a Rus- 
sian scholar, the monk Philotheus, wrote, “Two Romes have fallen, 
and the third stands, while a fourth is not to be.’ 

Our problem is obviously vague and obscure, and our evidence so 
scanty that contradictory conclusions may be drawn, ranging from 
the statement that old Russia was an absolutely independent state 
to the opinion that old Russia was nothing but a province of Byzan- 
tium. As far as I am concerned, after many doubts and hesitations 
I have reached some conclusions that unfortunately are far from 
definite. In the first place, we deal with the Byzantine doctrine of 
the suzerainty of the Empire over Russia. This was a political doc- 
trine concerned not only with Russia, but also with other peoples 
and states, in different epochs and under various circumstances. 
Very often the doctrine was stronger in theory than in fact. Such was 


* Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 11, 189-192. The Russian Historical Library, v1, Supple- 
ment, 269-276. 
* The Russian Historical Library, v1, 577. See also P. Sokolov, op. cit., p. 306. 
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the case with Russia. However, from the point of view of the By- 
zantine government Russia obviously belonged among the vassal 
states of the Empire, especially after the marriage of Vladimir with 
the Byzantine princess and the conversion of Russia to Christianity 
at the close of the tenth century. 

The attitude of Russia was somewhat different. The arrival of the 
Byzantine princess and, as a result of the conversion to Christianity, 
the appearance of the Byzantine metropolitan, as a representative of 
the spiritual and secular interests of the Empire, created a new state 
of things; a certain dependence upon Byzantium came into being. 
But, gradually, as Russia grew in authority and gained in power, she 
realized that the Byzantine Empire was unable effectively to impose 
her suzerainty ; accordingly the political connection, which was never 
strong, grew looser and weaker and finally was hardly traceable, al- 
though the idea of the Emperor as sole ruler of the universe and of 
the orthodox world continued to exist in Russia till the very fall of 
Byzantium. At any rate, the opinion of some historians, whom I have 
cited at the beginning of this article, that Russia was a province of 
Byzantium, and that all the laws of the Byzantine emperors were 
binding upon Russia from the moment of their publication in Con- 


stantinople, is nowise justified by our scanty and vague evidence. 
This was undoubtedly the desire and aim of the Byzantine govern- 
ment, but it could never have been carried into effect. 

Finally, the idea of Byzantium’s suzerainty over Russia took deep 
roots in Western Europe, and the mediaeval European writers, at 
least in the twelfth century, considered old Russia a real vassal state 
of the Byzantine Empire. 
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LE PSAUTIER DE STUTTGART (LANDESBIBLIOTHEK 
NO. 23) 


Par D. DEBRUYNE 


I. Le Texte 


Un sIMPLE coup d’ceil suffit pour montrer que ce manuscrit est un Psautier 
‘gallican,’ c’est-a-dire qu’il nous donne la deuxiéme revision de Jéréme 
faite sur les Hexaples. Mais si nous voulons entrer dans le détail et apprécier 
la qualité, bonne ou mauvaise, de ce texte, ils est inutile ou méme dangereux 
de le comparer avec les éditions, car il n’existe malheureusement aucune 
édition critique. Nous sommes donc obligés de comparer avec les manu- 
scrits, et alors on constate aussitét une variété déconcertante dans les 
manuscrits anciens et une divergence non moins déconcertante dans les 
jugements des critiques modernes. Des spécialistes renommés ont préné 
récemment comme bon un texte du Psautier gallican que je dois condamner 
comme mauvais. La cause de ce désaccord d’appréciation est qu’on a oublié 
de poser la question préalable: quels critéres avons-nous pour juger de la 
valeur d’un Psautier gallican? Cependant, Rahlfs' avait donné quelques 
indications trés justes, qu’il suffisait d’approfondir et d’étendre. 

Le premier et principal critére, ce sont les citations, non seulement 
anciennes, mais contemporaines: celles d’Augustin, qui dans ses Enarra- 
tiones cite et commente pour huit Psaumes (Ixxvii, Ixxviii, lxxxii, civ, ev, 
eviii, exxxv, et cl) un texte fortement corrigé par le gallican;? celles de 
l’auteur lui-meme, Jéréme, qui cite dans ses lettres le texte complet de deux 
Psaumes (xliv dans la Lettre 65 en 397, et Ixxxix dans la Lettre 140 en 418), 
qui explique un grand nombre de Psawmes dans ses Tractatus,’ qui discute 
environ 180 passages du Psautier gallican dans sa Lettre 106* adressée a 
Sunnia et Fretela. Depuis longtemps on a reconnu que cette célébre lettre 
est le commentaire authentique du Psautier gallican. Une lecon que Jéréme 
affirme se trouver dans ce Psautier doit étre acceptée, méme si elle est con- 
traire au grec et 4 l’hébreu, méme si elle est trés rare, méme si elle ne se 
trouve dans aucun manuscrit. Les autres citations sont également impor- 
tantes, mais elles n’ont pas la méme valeur décisive. 

Le deuxiéme critére, c’est la comparaison avec le grec, en particulier, 
avec le grec hexaplaire, pour autant que nous le connaissons, et avec 


1 ‘Der Text des Septuaginta-Psalters’ (Septuaginta-Studien, 1 [1907], 114). 

* Cet emploi du gallican par Augustin a été démontré par P. Capelle, ‘Le Texte du Psautier 
Latin en Afrique’ (Coll. Bibl. Lat., rv [1913], 143-158). 

* Edités par Dom G. Morin dans les Analecta Maredsolana, 111, pt. 2 (1897) et 3 (1903). 

* Je crois avoir démontré que cette lettre est fictive; cf. D. DeBruyne, ‘Le Lettre de Jéréme 
4 Sunnia et Fretela sur le Psautier’ (Zits. fiir neutestamentliche Wiss., 1929, pp. 1-13). 
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Phébreu, car c’est sur le grec hexaplaire et parfois sur l’hébreu que la re- 
vision a été faite. 

Dans une récente étude! j’ai longuement établi la valeur de ces deux 
critéres et j’en ai fait l’application 4 une série de manuscrits anciens dont 
voici l’énumeration et les sigles: 


R=Vat. reg. 11 (vue siecle) 

C =Catach. de S. Columba (v1° siécle?), édité par Lawlor, Proceedings of 
the Irish Acad., xxx111 (1916), sect. c, no. 11. Le manuscrit comprend les 
Psaumes xxx'°-cv™, mais beaucoup de feuillets sont mutilés. 

L =Lyon 425, Paris Bibl. Nat., n. a. l., 1585 (v*—vr° siécle); fragments. 
@ =Texte plus ou moins alcuinien d’aprés trois Bibles du 1x° siécle. 

@ = Zurich C 1. 

@’ = Rome, Vallic. B 6. 

? = Rome, Saint-Paul-hors-les-Murs. 

W =Psautier en notes tironiennes 4 Wolfenbiittel (vi1*-rx° siécle), ed. 
C. Lehmann (1885). 

U = Psautier d’Utrecht (vu1*-1x® siécle), ed. en facsimile (1874). 

T = Reichenau 38 4 Karlsruhe (rx® siécle), collationné par Allgeier et 
adopté comme type du Psautier gallican dans Die altlateinischen Psalterien 
(1928). 


Voici quelle a été la conclusion de cette étude: les deux critéres appliqués 
indépendamment conduisent au méme résultat: ils favorisent le groupe 
RC®WU contre T et les editions. Quand il y a désaccord dans le groupe, 
ils favorisent CR contre PWU. Quand il y a désaccord entre R et C, ils 
favorisent tantét l’un tantét l’autre. En un seul passage (Ps. Ixxi, 18) la 
Lettre 106 va contre tous les manuscrits, et il faut admettre qu’ici les 
manuscrits se trompent. Nous n’avons nullement I’intention de nier les 
fautes qui se trouvent dans R et C, mais nous devons apprécier les manu- 
scrits par les bonnes lecons qu’ils contiennent. Or, si nous n’avions pas C 
et R, nous ne connaitrions souvent le bon texte que par les citations; si nous 
n’avions pas T' et tous les manuscrits du méme type, nous ne perdrions 
rien. Quand les citations font défaut, quand le grec permet plusieurs traduc- 
tions, il faudra suivre en général le groupe CR. Voila le troisieme critére. 


* * * * * 


Appliquons maintenant ces critéres au Psautier de Stuttgart (S). 
Quelques exemples suffiront: 


v, 9: in conspectu meo viam tuam R6UWS'= Epitre 106, gr. S, héb.; in 
conspectu tuo viam meam T S?. 


1 ‘La Reconstitution du Psautier Hexaplaire Latin’, Revue Bénédictine, 1929, pp. 297-324. 
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xi, 4: linguam RO6UWS = gr. S°*, héb.; et linguam T. 

xiv, 5; innocentes RbUWS =gr.; innocentem T. 

xvii, 13: nubes eius R@v*US'!=héb.; nubes WTS?. 

xviii, 6; viam+suam R&*= Ep. 106; viam WT. 

xxi, 2: respice me RbUWS;; respice in me T. 

xxi, 32: adnuntiabunt solum R@Y°UWS' = gr., héb.; caeli TS?. 

xli, 8: *®ad: abyssum R&v*S!=héb.; abyssum ®PUWS?T. 

xliii, 10: egredieris solum RCHUWS=Ep. 106, gr. BS', héb.;+deus T. 

xliii, 26: exsurge solum R°bUWS'= Ep. 106, héb.;+domine R'CTS?. 

xlvii, 5: reges selum RBUWS = Ep. 106, gr. S, héb.;+terrae CT. 

lviii, 10: susceptor meus solum RCBUWS = Ep. 106, gr. S, héb.; + es T. 

lxii, 12: laudabitur omnis qui iurat Rév*S' = gr., héb.; laudabuntur omnes 
qui iurant °UWS?T. 

Ixvii, 25: viderunt ingressus tui CPUWST = Ep. 106; visi sunt ingressus 
tui R; viderunt ingressus tuos mss recentiores et editiones. Dans sa lettre 
Jéréme dit que son psautier avait la premiére lecon, mais qu’il faut adop- 
ter la troisiéme. 

Ixviii, 36: iudaeae RCUS'=gr.; iudae WS?; iuda T. 

Ixviii, 37: possidebunt R#*"S'= gr., héb; possidebit ChPUWS?T. 

Ixxi, 11: reges solum RC@WS = Ep. 106, gr. B, héb.;+terrae T. 

Ixxiii, 19: animam confitentem tibi, animas RCbUWS =gr., héb.; animas 
confitentes tibi et animas 7’. 

Ixxvii, 45: coenomiam RS'= Ep. 106; cynomiam ®UWS?T. 

Ixxxii, 15: comburet RS'!=gr.; comburit PUWS?*T. 

Ixxxix, 1: in generatione et generatione (-nem S) CR&’S'T=Ep. 106, 
Aug., Tract., gr. BSA; a generatione in generationem ®°UWS!'. 

xcvi, 8: iudaeae CUS'=gr.; iudae ROWS?T. 

civ, 37: in argento RC@"S'= Aug., gr.; cum argento UWS°T. 

cxiv, 2: invocabo te #°?WS=Ep. 106; invocabo eum %”; invocabo 
solum RU. 

exviii, 59: averti R&S'= Ep. 106, Aug.; converti PUWS?*T. 

cxvill, 69: corde solum RLS = Ep. 106;+-meo °UWT. 

exxxix, 14: habitabunt solum ROWS = Ep. 106, Tract.; et habitabunt UT. 


Je n’ai donné jusqu’ici qu’un choix de bonnes lecons, auxquelles on peut 
joindre cxiv, 12: ‘numero breves paucissimos et incolas’ — ainsi S'; breves est 
assez fréquent: l’accusatif est une faute qui se trouve dans R et que men- 
tionne Augustin dans son commentaire pour lequel il emploie le Psautier 
gallican. J’ai développé ailleurs! les raisons qui me font penser que cette 
faute se trouvait dans le Psautier tel que Jéréme I’a édité. 


1 [bid., p. 309. 
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Notre manuscrit a évidemment un bon nombre de mauvaises lecons qu’jl 
partage ordinairement avec PUWT, sans qu’on puisse constater une 
parenté étroite avec l’un ou |’autre de ces manuscrits en particulier. 

Il y a peu de lecons uniques. Je note lxxxii, 12 zyb pour zeb et lIxxvii, 7 
confregit. Cette derniére ne nous est connue que par Luc de Bruges, qui |’a 
trouvée dans une trés ancienne Bible — aujourd’hui perdue — de la cathé- 
drale de Bruges. Comme elle correspond au grec, elle pourrait étre bonne. 

On a déja vu, par la liste des variantes, que le manuscrit a subi beaucoup 
de corrections, non seulement pour éliminer les fautes du copiste, mais aussi 
pour conformer le bon texte ancien 4 un texte postérieur et mauvais. I] y 
a une variante intéressante de premiére main dans le titre du Psaume 
Ixxxviii. On lit en rubrique: ‘aethan alii aethon.’ Cette variante — qui nous 
est inconnue par ailleurs — devait se trouver en marge dans un ancétre 
de S. 

Notre manuscrit a aussi les signes critiques, les obéles et les astérisques, 
qui, dans l’intention de Jéréme, étaient une partie essentielle du Psautier 
gallican. 

L’orthographe est généralement bonne; notons en particulier lxxvi, 7 
scobebam, qui se trouve aussi dans CU et dans le Tractatus. 


II. Les Ruspriques 


Les rubriques écrites en lettres onciales en téte des différents Psaumes 


méritent une attention particuliére. Elles peuvent se diviser en quatre 
espéces: 

1. Les titres du Psautier gallican, qu’on trouve dans tous les bons manu- 
scrits et dans les éditions. 

2. Les interprétations allégoriques. Dans un bon nombre de Psautiers 
anciens on trouve des interprétations chrétiennes: le psalmiste représentait 
le Christ, les Apdtres, l’Eglise, et ainsi de suite. Ces rubriques varient beau- 
coup dans les manuscrits, et on n’a pas encore tenté de publier tous ces 
textes d’une maniére critique. Dans son ouvrage cité plus haut, Lawlor 
édite les rubriques d’un certain nombre de Psautiers. Je constate que les 
rubriques de S se rapprochent surtout de celles de Londres, Brit. Mus., 
Cott. Vitellius E 18, Harl. 5786, Paris Bibl. Nat. 2 et 4. Ces quatre manu- 
scrits forment avec S un groupe assez constant dont S est évidemment le 
représentant le plus ancien. 

Cependant ces rubriques sont dans S un élément adventice, interpolé. 
Car plusieurs fois elles ne sont pas a leur place. Ainsi, le Psawme xlvii est 
intitulé: “Divitem increpat qui morte ad inferna descendit.’ Cette rubrique 
appartient au Psaume suivant; de méme le Psaume exii a la rubrique de 
cxili, et cxiii celle de cxiv. Dans un ancétre de S un correcteur a donc 
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ajouté les rubriques tirées d’un autre Psautier, mais il s’est plusieurs fois 
trompé de place. 

3. Les notes liturgiques. Les mémes manuscrits qui ont les interpréta- 
tions allégoriques ont ordinairement des notes liturgiques; seulement ces 
derniéres n’existent pas et probablement n’ont jamais existé pour tous les 
Psaumes. Elles ont été également éditées par Lawlor. Il est 4 remarquer que 
les notes allégoriques et les notes liturgiques se suivent sans distinction dans 
les manuscrits. I] me semble que Lawlor a souvent mal divisé. Par exemple, 
le Psaume xxii & la rubrique ‘vox ecclesiae post baptismum’; Lawlor prend 
—a tort, me semble-t-il — post baptismum comme une indication litur- 
gique. Je n’ai trouvé que deux notes liturgiques dans S: cliv: ‘Legendus ad 
evangelium Matthei’ et xlv: ‘Legendus ad lectionem actuum apostolorum 
et ad lectionem marci.’ 

4. Les notes critiques. Cette quatriéme série de rubriques est sans contre- 
dit la plus rare et la plus remarquable. Ces notes ne semblent se trouver 
dans aucun autre Psautier et elles supposent la connaissance du texte hé- 
breu et un intérét spécial 4 comparer avec l’hébreu. Autant vaut dire qu’elles 
ont été empruntées aux commentaires de Jéréme, ou bien qu’elles font 
partie du véritable et authentique Psautier gallican. Comme je ne vois 
aucune autre trace d’emprunt aux ceuvres de Jéréme, et comme ce souci 
d’érudition serait assez étrange zu vul® siécle, j’incline plutét vers la sec- 
onde explication. 

Voici le texte de ces interessantes notes: 

Aprés les Psaumes xl, Ixxi, Ixxxviii, et cv, il y a l’indication des différents livres. 

Aprés le Psaume Ixxi on lit: ‘Hucusque secundus liber et hoc quod scribitur De- 
fecerunt laudes David filii Iesse ad finem eiusdem libri pertinet. Psalmus vero prin- 
cipium est tercii libri.’ 

Aprés le Psaume exi: ‘Alleluia ad cx1 pertinet.’ 

Aprés le Psaume exii: ‘Et (ex coder) hoc Alleluia ad finem cxm pertinet.’ 

Le manuscrit étant mutilé, je m’abstiens de conjecturer s’il y avait une remarque 
semblable aprés le Psaume exiii. 

Aprés le Psaume cxiv on lit: ‘Ad finem cxim pertinet Alleluia, licet hoc loco in 
hebreo alleluia non habetur (les deux lettres ur semblent effacées), et psalmus iste 
coniun(c)tus sit cum superiore.’ 

Aprés le Psaume exv: ‘Hoc Alleluia ad finem superioris pertinet psalmi.’ 

Avant exvii au contraire on lit: ‘Hoc Alleluia ad principium cxvu pertinet psalmi.’ 

Aprés le méme Psaume exvii: ‘Alleluia ad cxvu pertinet finem.’ 


Ces rubriques d’allure savante demandent une explication. Peuvent-elles 
étre attribuées 4 Jéréme? D’abord il affirme parfois la division en cing 
livres: ‘psalterium in quinque libros divisum scire debemus,’ dit-il dans son 
Tractatus sur le Psaume Ixxxix, et dans la Lettre 26, n. 4: ‘in quinque volu- 
mina psalterium apud Hebraeos divisum est.’ 

Au sujet du Psawme Ixxii il dit dans sa Lettre 23 que ‘defecerunt hymni, 
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etc.,’ appartient au livre précédent, mais que ‘Psalmus Asaph est principium 
sequentis.’ 

Il peut sembler étrange que l’alleluia qui se trouve en téte du Psawme 
cxii en grec et en hébreu soit rapporté 4 la fin de cxi, mais rappelons-nous 
les mots de Jéréme dans le Tractatus sur le Psaume cxlviii: ‘Hanc regulam 
debemus accipere et scire quoniam omnes psalmi qui in principio habent 
alleluia, et in fine habeant.’ 

La note la plus curieuse regarde le Psaume exv: pas d’alleluia en hébreu, 
alleluia en téte de cxv en grec. Le rédacteur n’ignore pas ces deux faits; 
malgré cela il dit que l’alleluia se rapporte a cxiv. Qui a pu écrire cela si ce 
n’est pas Jér6me? 

Les deux notes sur le Psauwme cxvii semble peu exactes: celle du com- 
mencement est contraire a l’hébreu, celle de la fin est contraire 4 l’hébreu 
et au grec. Mais le Psaume cxviii ne peut pas étre alléluiatique, il est essen- 
tiellement didactique. On comprend que Jéréme ait transporté lalleluia 
de exviii 4 la fin de exvii. 

En somme, si ces notes peuvent étre de Jéréme, elles sont certainement 
du lui. Leur étrangeté plaide en faveur de leur origine hiéronymienne. Quoi- 
qu’il en soit de l’auteur, ces notes révélent une érudition et une critique 
assez rares. II serait intéressant de savoir si elles se retrouvent dans d’autres 
Psautiers. 


Resumons nos conclusions. Le Psautier de Stuttgart est un trés bon man- 
uscrit. Par son texte, il se range avec le groupe RC@UW contre T, les manu- 
scrits postérieurs et les éditions. Quand le groupe se divise, il va parfois 
avec R ou C, plus souvent avec ®U. Par ses rubriques, il est absolument 
unique. Ainsi nous trouvons vers la méme époque deux manuscrits fort im- 
portants, R pour le texte, S pour les rubriques. 

Quand M. DeWald m’a invité 4 examiner le texte du Psautier de Stutt- 
gart, il désirait savoir si ce Psautier n’était pas un psautier mozarabe plus 
ou moins gallicanisé. En effet la présence du prologue d’Isidore Origenes 
quondam en téte du manuscrit suggérait naturellement ce soupgon. Si le 
soupcon était vérifié par l’étude du texte, une conclusion importante en 
suivait pour la décoration — on aurait admis sans difficulté que les pein- 
tures remarquables avaient été copiées sur un modéle espagnol. Une longue 
conversation que nous avons eue ensemble a précisé la question 4 résoudre, 
et ce but m’est resté présent a |’esprit durant la collation du manuscrit. 

Je dois dire que soit dans le texte, soit dans les rubriques, soit méme dans 
l’orthographe, je n’ai rien trouvé, absolument rien, qui indique une influence 
quelconque du Psautier mozarabe. Je dois conclure que la préface d’Isidore 
est une piéce étrangére qui n’a aucun lien avec le texte. C’est ce qu’on 
constate fréquemment pour les préfaces — elles voyageaient assez libre- 
ment d’un manuscrit 4 l’autre. Quant aux peintures, le probléme reste 
entier et doit étre résolu par les critiques d’art au moyen de critéres spéciaux 
 & la matiére. 


Roms 
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ZUR GESCHICHTE DER LATEINISCHEN NICHT-— 
LITURGISCHEN SEQUENZ 


Von DR. HANS SPANKE 


Es w4rE eine zugleich reizvolle und lohnende Aufgabe der mittellateinischen 
Literaturgeschichte, einmal eine sowohl die formalen als die inhaltlichen 
Verhiltnisse umfassende Geschichte derjenigen lateinischen Gesangstiicke 
zu schreiben, die nach Ausweis ihrer Form der Sequenz zugehirig oder ver- 
wandt sind. Vorliufig ist dies leider unmdglich, da die Hauptsache, das 
Melodienmaterial, noch zum allergréssten Teil unverdéffentlicht in den 
Handschriften ruht. Eine soche Untersuchung wird, das steht schon jetzt 
fest, ihren Kreis weit iiber die ‘liturgische Sequenz’ hinausziehen miissen. 
Die hinzutretenden Gebiete waren vor Kurzem Gegenstand einiger Unter- 
suchungen, die durch Erschliessung neuen Materials die bisherigen An- 
schauungen teils bereicherten, teils modifizierten.!— Die folgenden Aus- 
fihrungen versuchen, das Gefundene auswertend, einige weitere Bau- 
steine herbeizuschaffen. 

Als im 9. Jahrhundert die schon vorher (illegitim und bekiimpft) inner- 
halb des Gottesdienstes gelegentlich auftretende weltliche Musik in tex- 
tierter Form (Tropen) zu offizieller Anerkennung und damit zur Aufnahme 
in die Handbiicher gelangte, bestand zuniichst hinsichtlich der Form in- 
folge des Mangels an Tradition vollstindige Freiheit. Allerdings scheint 
man gewisse Formen, wie die klassische Hymnenstrophe aus vier Achtsilb- 
nern und die horazischen Strophen, aus leicht erkennbaren Griinden aus- 
geschaltet zu haben. Durch irgend einen Zufall, wahrscheinlich durch Anre- 
gung seitens der byzantinischen Hymnik, kam fiir denjenigen Tropus, der 
als Auflésung einer Abschlussmelodie den geringsten Bindungen unter- 
worfen war, die rythmische Prosa und (als architektonisches Prinzip) die 
fortschreitende Repetition (aa bb cc, etc.) schon in der friihesten Periode zu 
einer Bevorzugung, die bald zur Regel wurde. Und bezeichnender Weise ist 
kiirzlich die friiher vorherrschende Annahme, die fortschreitende Repeti- 
tion sei innerhalb der Sequenz-Geschichte, etwa durch die Verwendung 
von Doppelchéren entstanden, eine Annahme, die schon friiher durch die 
von Paul von Winterfeld entdeckten ‘Sequenzen mit doppeltem Cursus’ 
ziemlich erschiittert war, von Handschin entscheidend widerlegt worden, 
indem er den doppelten Cursus in einem aus der ersten Hilfte des neunten 
Jahrhunderts stammenden Stiicke nachwies, das auch in andern Einzel- 


1 Jacques Handschin, ‘Ueber Estampie und Sequenz,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft 
xu (im Folgenden zitiert als Handschin 1) und xm (Handschin 11).—H. Spanke,‘ Ueber das 
Fortleben der Sequenzenform in den romanischen Sprachen,’ in Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie tt (Spanke, Sequenz). 
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heiten der Form von der Notker-Sequenz erheblich abweicht.! Dieses 
Stiick, Rex caeli, allem Anschein nach kein Auflésungstropus, vertritt als 
iiltestes einen von Handschin als ‘archaische Sequenz’ bezeichneten Typ. 
An der Spitze des zweiten Zweiges, ‘klassische Sequenzen’, steht nun- 
mehr auch hinsichtlich der Quellen entschieden Siidfrankreich: mit den 
Sequenzen Stans a longe,? erhalten in Martialhandschriften und als be- 
kannt schon zitiert von Hucbald von Saint Amand, dem Zeitgenossen 
Notkers, und Concelebremus sacram huius diei euprepiam,' erhalten in dem 
ailtesten aus dem 9. Jahrhundert stammenden Teile der Martialhs. Paris 
B.N. lat. 1154. 


I 


Es wird sich lohnen, die beiden angedeuteten Entwicklungsreihen hin- 
sichtlich mehrerer noch nicht klar gestellten Punkte, besonders hinsichtlich 
ihrer Verwendung in der weltlichen Lyrik, einer kurzen Betrachtung zu 
unterziehen. Die klassische Sequenz entstand nach der St Gallener Ueber- 
lieferung, die durch das Auftreten textloser Jubili in den Hss. gestiitzt wird, 
dadurch dass durch Syllabisierung des a-Melismas die lange Melodie ein- 
priigsamer gemacht wurde. Zugleich erhielt sie so auch eine neue Verwend- 
barkeit: fiir den Chorgesang. Denn alles spricht dafiir, dass die Jubili vor- 
her der solistischen Darbietung vorbehalten waren. Zwar beziehen sich die 
Nachrichten iiber den Vortrag in Doppelchéren nicht auf die alleriilteste 
Zeit, aber die Texte deuten entschieden auf choralen Vortrag: man ver- 
gleiche z.B.den 10. Versikel von Stans a longe: ‘Nos, cuius sacra sectantes,’ 
etc. Anderseits lassen einige Stiicke, in ihrer Textform teilweise nur — 
durch die Melodientitel — erschliessbar, solistischen Gesang als miglich 
erscheinen. Ein solcher Text ist z.B. Clangam filii,‘ das Lied des klagenden 
Schwans, mit hichst eigenartigem Sujet: der Schwan klagt, weil er in finster- 
er Nacht einsam auf hoher See sich aingstigt; dann kommt plétzlich die 
Morgenréte und zeigt dem Jubelnden den Weg zum trockenen Land. 
Geistlich ist in dem ganzen Lied nur der Ausklang; der Schwan ruft: 


Concurrite omnia 
alitum et conclamate 
agmina: 
Regi magno sit gloria! 


Zu dem Motiv der erlésenden Morgenrite vgl. man die beriihmte Alba bi- 
linguis, deren Zusammenhiinge mit uralten Hymnenmotiven vor einiger 


1 Mit Melodie publiziert von Handschin 1, 19. 

2 Gedruckt Analecta hymnica, vu, Nr. 231. 

3 Mit Melodie veréffentlicht von Handschin n, 123. 
* Gedruckt Analecta, vu, 230. 
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Zeit Philipp August Becker iiberzeugend dargelegt hat.' Es verdient er- 
wihnt zu werden, dass alle Halbversikel des Schwanenliedes auf a enden, 
wodurch der (auch sonst wahrscheinliche) Zusammenhang mit dem Alleluia 
bestiitigt wird. Anscheinend hat hier ein (gar nicht unbedeutender) 
Dichter einen sonst in anderm Milieu benutzten Stoff in die vielleicht noch 
neue und traditionslose Form des Alleluiatropus mit Parallelversikeln hin- 
eingegossen. Man denkt hier unwillkiirlich an den Beschluss einer englischen 
Synode des 8. Jahrhunderts, der die poetae seculares und den sonus tragicus 
aus der gottesdienstlichen Musik verbannt, ferner an verwandte Stoffe, die 
in Sequenzentiteln wiederkehren, wie Puella turbata, Virgo plorans u.a.? 

Im Uebrigen riiumte die Entwicklung, sobald die Sequenz zur offiziellen 
Anerkennung und damit in die Hiinde der Kirchenmusiker und Kirchen- 
dichter gelangte, mit diesen stofflichen Extravaganzen auf. Allerdings ver- 
blieben auch ohnedies in der zwar stilistisch konservativen, aber zeitlich 
iiber einen grossen Raum sich ausdehnenden Sequenz ‘ersten Stiles’ allerlei 
ausgepriigte Ziige, die einen merklichen Gegensatz zu der jeweilig gleich- 
zeitigen sonstigen liturgischen und ausserliturgischen Liedkunst darstel- 
len. Einer dieser Ziige ist z.B. das Auftreten sonst unmotivierter griechi- 
scher Formen und Vokabeln; bezeichnend ist z.B. die von O. Marxer 1908 
in seiner wertvollen Abhandlung Zur spéitmittelalterlichen Choralgeschichte 
St Gallens nach dem spiiten Cod. St Gallen 546 herausgegebene Sequenz 
Ave virginalis forma derartig mit griechischen Brocken durchsetzt, dass ihr 
Inhalt nur mit Hilfe der Marxer anscheinend unbekannten besseren Fas- 
sung des Moosburger Graduales’ notdiirftig verstindlich wird. Diese Er- 
scheinung an sich wiirde kaum geniigen, um Zusammenhinge der Friihse- 
quenz mit dem byzantinischen Hymnus als gegeben erscheinen zu lassen. 
Weit mehr giebt zu denken, dass die fiir die Sequenz so charakteristische 
Form der fortschreitenden Repetition (aa bb cc etc.) auch im byzantini- 
schen Hymnus zu Hause ist. Ich michte es fiir wahrscheinlich halten, dass 
die Bauart von Byzanz ins Frankenreich etwa im Anfang des 9. Jahrhun- 
derts zuniichst innerhalb rein instrumentaler Musik importiert wurde. Sie 
gefiel und wurde bald von der in Frankreich und St Gallen kriiftig erbliih- 
enden Tropenkunst iibernommen, daneben auch ausserhalb des Tropus in 
Stiicken mit strophenartig wiederkehrendem Gesamtbau (doppelter Cur- 
sus) angewandt. Die byzantinische Hymnik kannte beides, den einfachen 
und den mehrfach gesetzten Sequenzbau; ob nun iiber die angedeutete all- 
gemeine Beeinflussung hinaus von den friinkischen Dichter-Komponisten 
auch byz. Texte imitiert wurden, ist vorliufig noch nicht zu entscheiden. 


In Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, Bd. m1. 

? Auch das Sujet von Stans a longe (der fromme Zéllner) fillt etwas aus dem gewohnten 
Rahmen heraus. 

*Siehe dariiber Zeitschrift fiir rom. Phil., i, 582. 
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Eine eingehende Vergleichung der beiden Textgebiete ist eine dringende 
Aufgabe der Forschung. 

Versucht man, die klassische und die archaische Sequenz hinsichtlich 
ihres Milieus und Ihrer Dichter zu trennen, so lisst sich allgemein be- 
haupten, dass die erstere friihzeitig in die Hinde der geistlichen, meist 
klésterlicher Dichter gelangte, die zugleich, was fiir uns besonders wichtig 
ist, auch fiir die Aufzeichnung ihrer Schépfungen Sorge trugen; man 
braucht zur Illustrierung nur die Namen Notker, St Martial, Winchester, 
Viktor von St Adam, zu nennen. Die zweite Art, die archaische oder freie 
Sequenz, hat eine ebenso lange und fast noch interessantere Entwicklung 
durchlaufen wie die erstere, aber wir wissen wegen der Spirlichkeit der 
Ueberlieferung nur wenige Einzelheiten von dieser Entwicklung. Dass wir 
iiberhaupt von ihr wissen, ist, méchte man sagen, nur einer Reihe gliick- 
licher Zufille zuzuschreiben. Einige sporadische Zwischenglieder vom 10. 
und 11. Jahrhundert wurden von mir in Zts. fiir roman. Phil., .1, 313 ff., 
nachgewiesen. Ihr Hauptdasein fiihrte die Art in der Vortragsmusik welt- 
licher Spielleute, von deren Repertoire, soweit die Vokalmusik in Betracht 
kommt, wir uns aus dem Cambridger Liederbuche eine Vorstellung machen 
kénnen; die Instrumentalmusik der Zeit vor 1100 ist uns in Ermangelung von 
Zeugnissen nur indirekt wahrnehmbar. — Einen michtigen Aufschwung 
nahm bekanntlich die ausserliturgische Musik etwa von 1100 an, wo 
genau wie im Troubadourgesang das freie kiinstlerische Schaffen entschie- 
den in den Vordergrund trat, und neue Méglichkeiten durch das Aufbliihen 
der neuen Gattung des Conductus sich auch fiir die Anwendung der Sequen- 
zenform auftaten. 

Es ist noch zu untersuchen, inwieweit bei den verhaltnismissig zahlrei- 
chen Stiicken freien Sequenzenbaues im Repertoire des Martial- und des 
Notre Dame-Conductus die Méglichkeit eines Einstrémens weltlicher Spiel- 
mannskunst besteht. Neben den beiden Komplexen steht in der Friihe des 
12. Jahrhunderts in einsamer Griésse Abaelard! mit seinen Planctus, deren 
tragische Firbung an oben Genanntes erinnert und in mehreren religiésen 
Klageliedern des spiiteren 12. Jahrhunderts wiederkehrt.? Abaelards Bezie- 
hung zur weltlichen Musik ergiebt sich aus seiner an Héloise gerichteten 
Liebeslyrik und dem Vorkommen der Rondeauform in seinem musika- 
lischen Schaffen.* Ueber die musikalischen Fihigkeiten Abaelards unter- 
richtet uns die Briefstelle Héloisens: ‘Duo autem, fateor, tibi specialiter 
inerant, quibus feminarum quarumlibet animos statim allicere poteras: 
dictandi videlicet et cantandi gratia.’ Schrieb Abaelard seine Liebeslieder 


1 Vgl. Spanke, Sequenz, p. 320. 

2 Ibid., S. 327. 

3 Vgl. H. Spanke, ‘Das lateinische Rondeau,’ in Zés. fiir frz. Sprache und Literatur, LI, 
138, ferner Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 1932, s. pp. 1 ff. 
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lateinisch oder franzisisch? — Ich méchte annehmen beides. Héloise war 
nicht nur der lateinischen Prosa, sondern auch der poetischen Sprache in 
hervorragendem Masse miichtig, — wie aus ihren eleganten Hexametern 
auf den Tod des Abtes Vitalis hervorgeht.' Aber die Lieder, die ‘iiberall in 
den Hiiusern und auf den Strassen den Namen Héloise erklingen liessen’ 
und ‘in multis decantantur regionibus, ab his maxime, quos vita similis ob- 
lectat? — also von verliebten Leuten — mégen wohl eher in der Volks- 
sprache erklungen sein. Dagegen waren die Texte der ‘carmina amatoria 
metro vel ritmo composita,’ die nach den Worten Héloisens ‘pre nimia 
suavitate tam dictaminis quam cantus’ oft gesungen wurden und dem 
Dichter zu grosser Popularitiét verhalfen, jedenfalls lateinisch abgefasst. 
Eins dieser Lieder ist uns erhalten: in dem Stiick Parce continuis, nach 
einer Florentiner Handschrift von Wilhelm Meyer in den Studj dedicati a 
Pio Rajna (1911) herausgegeben. Das Lied ist anonym, doch der Stil und 
Inhalt spricht, wie Meyer hervorhebt, stark fiir Abaelard als Verfasser; die 
Bedenken Meyers, wegen der Nichtbefolgung des reinen Sequenzenschemas 
in den ersten Versikeln, lassen sich durch einen Vergleich mit den ihnlich 
frei gebauten Planctus des Dichters beseitigen. — Wenn wir es wagen wol- 
len, binsichtlich der Form der vielleicht franzésisch textierten Lieder Abae- 
lards eine Vermutung anzustellen, so kommt nur etwas ganz einfaches, also 
etwa das Rondeau, in Betracht. Denn, soweit wir nach den sonstigen ahn- 
lich friihen romanischen Liedertexten urteilen kénnen, waren damals die 
Volkssprachen fiir die Erfiillung der schwierigen Sequenzenform kaum 
schon geeignet. 

Freilich hat diese Vermutung nur einen relativen Wert. Denn schon in 
den ersten Zeiten der franzésischen Schriftsprache hatte man versucht, 
nach einem formal der freien Sequenz zugehirigen lateinischen Stiicke, dem 
Eulalialiede, einen romanischen Text zu schmieden. Soweit uns die Ueber- 
lieferung informiert, blieb dieser Versuch, — der wegen der Beziehung der 
benutzten Form zur nichtliturgischen Musik besonders zu beachten ist, — 
zunichst isoliert. Aber als viel spiter, im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, wiederum 
den Dichtern die Aufgabe entstand, nach bekannten Melodien neue volks- 
sprachliche Texte zu verfassen, griffen sie mit Vorliebe zu Melodien der 
freien Sequenzenform, Melodien, die anscheinend mit festen Titeln versehen 
waren und den Namen Lai fiihrten.? Zu einigen dieser Melodien bestehen 
auch lateinische Texte, teils in vollkommenerer Form als die romanischen. 
Der Grund hierfiir liegt wohl darin, dass diese romanischen Dichter keine 
Troubadours (Trouvéres), sondern einfache Spielleute waren. Wenn frei- 
lich zufillig ein bedeutender Dichter, wie Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, sich 
(auf ausdriickliches Bitten seiner Génnerin) herbeiliess, ein Sirventes nach 


1 Vgl. L. V. Delisle in Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes, série 1*, tome 3°, 1846-47. 
* Vgl. hiertiber Arch. f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen, cuv1, s. 73 ff. 
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einer ihm vorgespielten Estampienmelodie zu verfassen, konnte dabej 
etwas so Hiibsches entstehen wie das beriihmte Lied Kalenda Maya.' Es 
scheint, dass in mehreren Fiillen doppelter Textierung von Lai-Melodien 
die lateinische Fassung ilter ist als die romanische. Haben wir nun des- 
halb die Melodie als eine geistliche Melodie anzusprechen? Die Frage ist 
nicht von Bedeutung; es kommt auch wenig darauf an, ob die Melodie von 
einem Troubadour oder einem klésterlichen bezw. Domcantor erfunden 
wurde. Das Wesentliche ist die Nichtzugehérigkeit der Melodie zum 
liturgischen Repertoire einerseits und ihre Verwandtschaft mit dem oben 
dargelegten Typ anderseits. 
II 


Als zunichst rein musikalische Form war die freie Sequenz zur Aufnahme 
jeglicher Stoffe geeignet; als Begleitinstrument diente anscheinend vor- 
zugsweise die Harfe. Rex caeli ist, wie Handschin richtig betont, inhaltlich 
gewissermassen eine Verteidigung der frommen ausserkirchlichen Musik 
gegen engherzige Eiferer. Im Eulalialiede haben wir eine gedriingte epische 
Erzihlung, die sich keineswegs auf Teile des kirchlichen Officiums zuriick- 
fiihren lisst; denn die Reimoffizien, die uns erhalten sind, reichen zwar teils 
in friihe Zeit hinab, aber die Formen ihrer epischen Teile haben andere 
Gestalt. Wenn wir uns von dem Rahmen der friihesten romanischen Heili- 
genleben eine Vorstellung zu machen suchen, so stossen wir wieder auf die 
alten Nachrichten iiber den Einbruch ausserkirchlicher Musiker in den 
Bereich der Liturgie. Aehnlich sind z.B. im Alexiusleben die bisher noch 
nicht geniigend beachteten Einzelziige aufzufassen, die spiiter in der welt- 
lichen afrz. Epik und Romanzendichtung wiederkehren. Und das afrz. 
Hohelied verkérpert, sei hier angemerkt, in seiner Form (Strophen aus zwei 
Zehnsilbnern und einem Viersilbner) eine interessante alte Volksliedstrophe, 
die in der Minnesingerliteratur des 12/13. Jahrhunderts fehlt, bezw. nicht 
aufgezeichnet ist, dagegen in ganz schlichten lateinischen Liedern des 
friihen 12. Jahrhunderts, im ersten, von héfischen Einfliissen sicher un- 
beriihrten Stadium der portugiesischen Lyrik und dann im franzisischen 
Volkslied des spiiteren Mittelalters wieder auftritt.? 

Ausgesprochene Spielmannslieder sind dann die schon erwihnten freien 
Sequenzen der Cambridger Sammlung. Strecker hat diese Stiicke als regel- 
rechte Sequenzen, mit Gegeniibersetzung der (vermutlichen) Halbversikel 
gedruckt und in den Anmerkungen die mangelnde Konzinnitit als ‘Ver- 
derbnis’ aufgefasst oder gelegentlich von ‘schwierig zu verstehender Form’ 
gesprochen. Die Formenfreiheit des Typs giebt die vermisste Erklirung. 


1Vgl. Zts. f. frz. Spr. u. Lit., 11, 90. 
? Vgl. H. Spanke, ‘Klangspielereien im mittelalterlichen Liede,’ in der Festschrift fiir Karl 
Strecker (1931), s. 181. 
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Leider fehlen die Melodien; sonst wiirde wahrscheinlich auch in denjenigen 
dieser Stiicke, die in ihrem Texte streng parallel gebaut sind, die eine oder 
andere Sondererscheinung zu beobachten sein. Recht bunt sind die be- 
nutzten Stoffe. Totenklagen, die 100 Jahre friiher — man vgl. die Texte 
der Karolinger-Planctus in Par. B.N. lat. 1154'— noch in schwerfilligen 
Strophen aus Langversen erklangen; Preislieder auf hohe Herren, wiirdig, 
ja feierlich im Tone, ohne eine Spur von Bettelei; aber auch lustige 
Schwiinke und eine riihrsame Musikantenballade. Besondere Beachtung 
verdienen die oft besprochenen Melodientitel; das erste dieser Stiicke, der 
Modus Carelmannine, fallt durch die reiche Verwendung des musikalischen 
Refrains® und die aus dem Text erschliessbare héhere Responsion auf (Bau 
anscheinend a bbbb cc bbbb dddd bb ee b); welche Bewandtnis es mit der Her- 
kunft des Titels von Strecker Nr. 11 (Modus Ottinc) hatte, zeigt uns der 2. 
Teil des ersten Versikels (I>), dessen Verwerfung durch Paul von Winter- 
feld Strecker mit Recht bemiingelt, ohne jedoch selbst eine Lésung zu 
bringen. Es ist so: Unter Kaiser Otto IV., gegen 1000, dichtete ein (gar 
nicht unbedeutender) Barde zum Preis der Ottonen einen Leich auf eine 
Melodie, die er unter dem Namen Modus Oittine schon vorfand. Als Ein- 
leitung gab er eine originelle, vielleicht von ihm erfundene, vielleicht der 
Palasttradition entnommene Erklirung: eines Tages brach in der Pfalz 
Ottos des Grossen, als er schlief, Feuer aus. Dann heisst es: 

Stant ministri, tremunt, 

timent dormientem attingere, 

et cordarum pulsu facto 

excitatum salvificant 

et domini nomen 

carmini imponebant. 


‘Sie wecken den schlafenden mit einer Weise, die, bisher namenlos, nun, 
im Anschluss an dies Ereignis, als modus Ottinc bezeichnet wurde.’ Die 
schon hervorgehobene feine Form geht also in letzter Linie auf einen Musi- 
ker aus der Mitte des 10. Jahrhunderts zuriick; es ist garnicht ausgeschlos- 
sen, dass unter Otto dem Grossen alte Einfliisse der dstlichen Musik 
erneuert wurden. Man denkt hier z.B. an die (wie Handschin bemerkt) von 
dem byzantinischen Kaiser Konstantinus Porphyrogenitus genau auf ihre 
Rolle im Hofzeremoniell hin beschriebene ‘Staatsmusik.’ Der genannte Kai- 
ser starb im Jahre 959, angeblich ermordet durch seine Schwiegertochter 
Theophano, deren Tochter Otto der Grosse 963 mit seinem Sohne, spiiter 
Otto II., vermiihlte. Es ist gar nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass diese hochbe- 


1 Ueber diese kostbare Handschrift vgl. Diimmler, in Neues Archiv, tv, 114; dieses Initien- 
verzeichnis enthilt zu den nicht neumierten Stiicken die Angabe ‘ohne Neumen,’ doch fehlt 
diese Angabe zu fol. 1204, 1374, 139°, 141, 142°. 

* Ueber diese Erscheinung vgl. Handschin 1, 1. 
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gabte Frau byzantinische Sanger oder Musiker mit nach Deutschland 
brachte; Otto d. Gr. starb 973. Was die Form dieses Modus angeht, fillt 
auch hier die Verwendung des musikalischen Refrains ins Auge; verschie- 
dene Versikel sind nach Bau und Silbenzahl sehr ahnlich, doch genaueres 
lisst sich hier ohne die Melodie nicht einmal vermuten.Der erste Halbver- 
sikel ist in der Wolfenbiitteler Handschrift neumiert, mit dem Bau abed 
etc.1— Ganz aus dem Geist der Musik geboren ist der Leich (Strecker, 
Nr. 12) tiber Pythagoras; nur deshalb konnte Strecker zu der Ansicht 
kommen, dass die Form nicht leicht zu verstehen sei, weil er, als Metriker, 
fiir die (iibrigens genau durchgefiihrte) Parallelitit auch rythmische Ueber- 
einstimmung forderte. Der Gesamtbau ist wahrscheinlich: aa bb ccce a. Der 
Stoff erinnert an die engen Beziehungen zwischen Mathematik und Musik 
in der Theorie der Spitantike. Vielleicht liegt am Ende des zweiten Halb- 
versikels (I>) Enddifferenzierung vor, wodurch die Korrektur Streckers iiber- 
fliissig wiirde.? — Das in der Handschrift folgende Stiick (Strecker Nr. 13), 
ist sonderbarerweise durch eine andere Quelle, ein Prosarium aus Benevent, 
als liturgische Sequenz, fiir die Liturgie der Dominica II post octavas 
Paschae, ausgegeben worden.’ Und hier ist die (geforderte) Parallelitit 
tatsiichlich vorhanden, aber nur infolge der Verkiirzung des vollstindigen 
Cambridger Baus aa bb ccc a auf aa bb c. Im Uebrigen sind nach Angabe von 
Blume (Anal., 111, 106) die Beneventaner Tropen dem Inhalt nach von den 
Notker-Sequenzen stark verschieden. Anscheinend auch in der Form; denn 
die in den Analecta, L111 auf das vorige Stiick folgende Sequenz, Cantemus 
canticum, hat auffallenderweise mehrfach Tripelversikel. Es wiirde sich 
lohnen, diesen Beneventer Komplex einmal auf seine Sonderheiten und 
seine Herkunft hin zu untersuchen. — Ganz formvollendet ist wieder der 
Modus Liebine (Str. 14), mit dem Gesamtbau a bb cc dddd a und einem aus- 
gedehnten ‘musikalischen Refrain.’ Der letzte Cambridger Modus (M. 
florum) bietet mehr Schwierigkeiten, da der Dichter auf rythmische Re- 
sponsion verzichtet und einmal, im dritten Versikel, die Endendifferen- 
zierung anwendet; Gesamtbau a bb ce a. — Endendifferenzierung muss 
auch in den ohne die Melodie kaum zu gliedernden erziihlenden Abschnit- 
ten der Ballade von Cobbo und Lantfrid vorliegen; das Prohemium, mit 
abstrakt musikalischem Inhalt, hat Responsion, genau wie ein byzan- 
tinisches Hymnen-Prooimion. Die franzésische Fassung in 15-Silbnern, 
ohne Prooemium, muss eine andere Melodie gehabt haben; sie wurde 


1 Also ohne Kleingliederung, nicht ‘volkstiimlich.’ 

2 Man beachte die sich bis zu gleichem Wortlaut steigernde Responsion in 4a und 4b; 
vgl. hierzu Handschins wertvollen Artikel ‘Musikalische Miszellen’ in Philologus, Lxxxvi, 62. 

* Auch spiter wurden gelegentlich Stiicke sequenzenartigen Baues, die von Hause aus 
nichts mit der Liturgie zu tun hatten, in das Messofficium eingeschmuggelt, wie z.B. Ave 
gloriosa von Philippe de Gréves; vgl. Analecta, xx, 170. 
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anscheinend, wenn wir die Korrektur von 2, 3 durch Gaston Paris anneh- 
men, in Schiilerkreisen gesungen. Bemerkenswert ist die nach W. Meyer 
jrische Quelle der Fabel, was wieder an die von Handschin! betonten Bezie- 
hungen der freien Sequenz zu Jrland erinnert. Als Instrument wird in 
mehreren Fillen die Harfe genannt; dass der Vortrag solistisch war, wie 
wir schon erwihnten, wird durch die mehrfachen Refrains bestitigt, — die 
nie in der liturgischen Sequenz, wohl aber in den ihnlich gebauten griech- 
ische Kontakien auftreten. — Die Bedeutung des Strophenliedes von der 
Nachtigall (Strecker Nr. 10) wurde von mir Zts. f. rom. Phil., L1, 318 darge- 
legt; sie liegt, sei hier wiederholt, darin, dass hier der musikalische Sequen- 
zenbau in einem Liede aus regelmissigen Strophen (zu drei 15-Silbnern; 
Reim iiberall — a) auftritt; iiber die musikalische Kleingliederung vgl. 
ebendort.2 Vom Nachtigallenliede besteht nun bekanntlich ebenfalls eine 
in Frankreich niedergeschriebene Fassung (Strecker, Anhang 1), die der 
Herausgeber fiir eine Parodie der Cambridger Fassung hilt. Ohne auf eine 
Diskussion hier einzugehen, miéchte ich dazu bemerken, dass die Martial- 
Fassung wegen ihrer Urspriinglichkeit und Frische mir nicht den Eindruck 
einer Parodie macht; freilich diirfte diese sprachlich weit iiber die Sonder- 
heiten des Martialstiles hinaus verwilderte Fassung ebenfalls nicht das 
Original verkérpern. Ich méchte beide Fassungen fiir Bearbeitungen einer 
(verlorenen) Urfassung halten, von der wir uns am ersten nach dem franzé- 
sischen Text eine Vorstellung zu machen haben und die zeitlich und stilis- 
tisch in die Sphiire des genialen Gottschalk von Orbais hineinweist. Die 
erste Strophe der auch in der musiktheoretischen Literatur auftretenden 
und wohl ebenfalls in Frankreich entstandenen Cambridger Textform 
weist mit der Erwahnung der Harfe wieder in das Spielmannsmilieu. Beide 
Fassungen haben 16 Strophen und in allen Versen a-Assonanz; wahrschein- 
lich war hier wieder, neben einer fliichtigen Reminiscenz an den Inhalt 
eines ailteren Stiickes, die Melodie die schaffensanregende Substanz fiir die 
Textdichter. Schliesslich ist noch zu erwiihnen, dass die Martialquelle 
(Paris, B. N., lat. 1118) auf dem folgenden Blatt ein ebenfalls in der Cam- 
bridger Sammlung (Strecker, Nr. 27) vorhandenes Liebeslied, ‘Iam dulcis 
amica venito’ enthilt und in seinen Illustrationen auch fiir die rein geist- 
lichen Teile seines Inhalts Beziehungen zur weltlichen Musik verdeut- 
licht.? 


1 Vgl. Handschin nu, 117. 

* Es besteht auch die Méglichkeit, dass die soeben erwihnte Scholarenfassung des Lant- 
frit-Liedes aus gleichen Strophen wenigstens im musikalischen Bau ebenfalls Sequenzen- 
charakter hatte. 

‘Es sind Buntzeichnungen von minnlichen und weilichen Tinzern und Spielern, teils 
vor den Kapiteln eines Musiktraktats, teils vor untextierter Alleluiamusik stehend. Eine 
dieser Zeichnungen s. gegentiber s. 33 im vorigen Heft dieser Zeitschrift. 
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Unter den wenigen Liebesliedern der Cambridger Sammlung befindet 
sich keines in Sequenzenform; die benutzten Formen sind alte, einfache 
Strophen. Der Dichter, der zuerst subjektive Liebeslyrik in jene alte, 
schwierige Form goss, war jedenfalls Abaelard. Wir erwihnten schon 
seinen Leich Parce continuis (oben, S.252), worin er die Geliebte ermahnt, 
die Kummerwolken, die ihr den Liebeshimmel verdunkeln, zu verscheuchen 
und sich mit dem tragischen Geschick klassischer Liebespaare — breiter 
ausgesponnen wird die Geschichte von Orpheus und Eurydice — zu tri- 
sten. Der Ton ist edel und von diisterer Feier’ichkeit, himmelweit verschie- 
den von den spiiteren anonymen Liebessequenzen. Der Stil, die Reimbe- 
handlung und der Wortlaut des Schlusses erinnert an die Planctus Abaelards, 
deren Art sich sonst in der mittelalterlichen Lyrik nichts vergleichen list. 

Wertvoll wire es zu erfahren, ob auch die iibrige Liebeslyrik des Dichters 
den Planctus itihnlich sah und somit hinsichtlich der Form in die Entwick- 
lungsreihe der freien Sequenz gehért oder ob Abaelard auch Stiicke schrieb, 
die den lasziven, formvollendeten Eroticis etwa der Arundelsammlung for- 
mal und inhaltlich entsprechen wiirden. 

Eine entscheidende Antwort auf diese Frage wire nur méglich, wenn sich 
zuvor aus den Melodien ermitteln liesse, ob die in ihrem Textbau als strenge 
Sequenzen (des Uebergangstiles) erscheinenden Liebeslieder des 12/13. 
Jahrhundert wenigstens in der Melodie Ziige aufweisen, die zur freien 
Sequenz hiniiberfiihren; — ich halte es nicht fiir wahrscheinlich. Anschei- 
nend hat erst in der zweiten Hialfte des 12. Jahrhunderts, als Conductus- 
dichter gelegentlich die hochentwickelte Verskunst der jiingeren Sequenz 
in den Dienst einer sehr losen Muse stellten, die ihre Anregungen aus 
Wunschtriiumen und aus einigen Ovidkapiteln bezog, dieser Zweig der 
Entwicklung eingesetzt. Dieses junge und kiinstliche Gewiichs hat nichts 
mit der oben besprochenen alten Bardenkunst zu tun, die sich noch in der 
Lyrik Abaelards widerspiegelt. Allerdings muss man sich hiiten, die Grenze 
zwischen den beiden Arten der Sequenz, die wir im Obigen (zur erstmaligen 
Klarstellung vielleicht etwas zu plastisch) hervorhoben, fiir das 12/13. 
Jahrhundert allzu schroff zu ziehen. Der gemeinsame Boden, auf dem sich 
hier nach Ursprung Disparates zusammenfand, ist die von den litur- 
gischen Bindungen seit etwa 1100 befreite Musik des Conductus. Der 
bedeutendste Conductusdichter z.B., Philippe de Gréves, schrieb neben 
ganz freien Lais, wie Veritas equitas, Stiicke in der damals modernsten Se- 
quenzenform, in der Strophenlied und Sequenz sich vereinigten, daneben 
Sachen, die wir, vom Standpunkt der Form aus, als ‘Sequenzen der Ueber- 
gangsperiode’”! ansprechen miissen. Die iiberaus reizvolle Aufgabe, das Ma- 


1 Sequenzen dieses Typs hat Blume in Bd. tiv der Analecta vereinigt. 
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terial nach formalen Gesichtspunkten zu gliedern, wobei manches bisher 
Riitselhafte verstiindlich wiirde, wird erst bearbeitet werden kénnen, wenn 
die fertige Ausgabe der Carmina Burana von Hilka-Schumann und die 
kiirzlich angekiindigte grosse Ausgabe der mittellateinischen weltlichen 
Lyrik von A. Hilka vorliegt. Besonders der 15. Abschnitt der Carmina 
Burana, der unter der Ueberschrift ‘Incipiunt jubili’ recht Verschiedenes 
vereinigt, wird dabei eine Rolle spielen; — daneben aber auch andere 
Abschnitte, mit teilweise bedeutend ilteren, sehr frei gestalteten Formen.' 


IV 


Wer einmal eine Geschichte der lateinischen Liebessequenz schreiben 
wird, diirfte der Autorenfrage eine besondere Aufmerksamkeit zu schenken 
haben. Denn bisher ist von keinem derartigen Stiicke der Verfasser be- 
kannt.2 Was das Alter angeht, diirften die in Martialhandschriften erhal- 
tenen Stiicke eine wenigstens ungefiihre Datierung gestatten. Eines dieser 
Lieder gab ich in dieser Zeitschrift vor einiger Zeit heraus, — ohne Kom- 
mentar, den ich bei den Lesern des Specuuv fiir iiberfliissig hielt. Herr W. 
B. Sedgwick glaubte, dieses Versiitumnis nachholen zu miissen, und gab 
SpecuLUM VI, 295, ein Additamentum, zu dem ich mich nun iiussern muss. 
Es lag auf der Hand, dass im dritten Kleinversikel ‘virgini’ gleich ‘mentulae’ 
sein musste; ich dachte an eine witzige Neubildung virgen im Anschluss an 
virga. Die expression directe wiire ‘inguini’ gewesen, und von mehreren 
deutschen Gelehrten (u.a. Ph. A. Becker und W. Heraeus) wurde mir 
diese Konjektur nahegelegt, — die nun auch Sedgwick vorschligt. Sie 
trifft tatsiichlich das Richtige: die gleiche Handschrift Paris B. N. lat. 3719 
enthalt Ex ungue noch ein zweites mal, auf fol. 23, von ilterer, teils schwer 
zu lesender Hand. Als ich sie kiirzlich mit besseren optischen Hilfsmitteln 
studierte, fand ich hier die Lesart ‘legem inguini’ statt ‘virgini’; die Aen- 
derung riihrt offenbar von dem Schreiber der zweiten Fassung (fol. 37) her, 
denn die beiden ersten Buchstaben von virgini sind hier deutlich in; ob er 
nun aus Zerstreutheit rgini weiterschrieb, oder um das schon euphemistische 
inguini noch zu verschleiern, bleibt ungewiss. Als weitere Lesart der ilteren 
Fassung sei hier noch mitgeteilt Str. 2, 2 ‘pro precio’ statt ‘propicio’: wie- 
derum ein Eingriff des jiingeren Schreibers zwecks Milderung einer Krass- 
heit, denn abgesehen von dem héheren Alter der mit fol. 23 beginnenden 
Lage, verdient ‘pro precio’ als das Originellere den Vorzug. Ein weiterer 
Aenderungsvorschlag Sedgwicks dagegen, in 11, 7 ‘virum cito nosti’ statt 
‘virum viro nosti’ wird durch die neubenutzte Fassung nicht bestitigt. Na- 
tiirlich ist viro Ablativ von virus, das man im Mittelalter mit vir etymolo- 
gisch zusammenbrachte. Das Wortspiel selbst kommt in der Hymnclogie 


Lieder teilweise epischen Inhaltes, wie Schmeller, cxivim und cxLrx. 
? Das behandelte Parce continuis betrachte ich als Lai. 
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nicht vor, wohl aber haben andere landliufige Ausdriicke wie ‘sine virj 
semine’ oder ‘virgo viri nescia’ hier mit hinein gespielt. Der Verfasser war 
gelehrter Kleriker, der mit Horaz (Lyce!) und Ovid vertraut war und die 
Form der strengen Sequenz mit grosser Gewandtheit meisterte. Falls von 
ihm auch die Melodie herriihrt, war er auch als Musiker ganz auf der Hohe: 
denn die Weise ist kunstvoll und iiberaus reich verziert,! ebenso wie in 
der gleichen Handschrift die des vorhergehenden weltliche Lieds De terre 
gremio, gleichfalls in strenger Sequenzenform und vielleicht vom gleichen 
Verfasser. Derartige Stiicke konnten nur von Solisten gesungen werden; 
sollte das Publikum, — natiirlich ebenfalls Kleriker, — sich aktiv beteiligen, 
liess man gelegentlich auf alle Halbversikel einen Refrain folgen, wie z.B. in 
dem hiibschen Stiicke Invehar in Venerem, das B. Bischoff kiirzlich nach 
einem Vaticanus in der Zts. fiir rom. Phil., u, 96, gedruckt hat. — Es sei hier 
noch erwihnt, dass der Vers ‘Primicias pudoris’ (Ex ungue, 1, 8) auch bei 
Petrus von Blois (dem englischen Archidiakon) sich wiederfindet, in seiner 
Liebes-Abdicatio Olim militaveram (Migne, Patr. Lat., ccvu, col. 1127) im 
Halbversikel 4a; ebendort 3b findet sich auch das Reimwort ‘jacula.’ 
Petrus kann Ex ungue nicht gedichtet haben, da er friihestens gegen 1130 
geboren wurde, macht auch stilistisch einen andern, etwas steiferen Ein- 
druck; aber vielleicht hat er das Lied gekannt. 

Die oben erwihnte Anonymitit der Liebesdichter liiftet sich sich etwas 
durch das Akrostichon Petri in Nr. 7 der Arundelsammlung. Man kénnte 
an Peter von Blois denken; man vgl. dariiber meine Recension der neuen 
Carmina Burana-Ausgabe im Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische 
Philologie, 1931, S. 118. Nunmehr haben wir fiir die Bearbeitung der mit der 
Arundelsammlung zusammenhingenden literaturgeschichtlichen Fragen 
eine wertvolle Stiitze in der eben erwihnten von Bischoff edierten kleinen 
Liedersammlung. Denn wenn wir uns der m. E. recht plausibeln Annahme 
Bischoffs anschliessen, dass alle diese Stiicke von einem und demselben Ver- 
fasser herriihren, wird in den Kreis auch Arundel Nr. 12 und 25 hineingezo- 
gen (als Nr. 10 und 9 dieser Sammlung); damit wird fiir diese beiden Lieder 
vielleicht aber noch fiir eine Reihe anderer Arundellieder als Entstehungs- 
zeit das dritte Viertel des 12. Jahrhunderts ermittelt. Es kénnen nicht alle 
Stticke der Arundelsammlung von demselben Dichter verfasst sein: das 
wissen wir, seitdem durch Strecker Walter von Chatillon als Autor von 

1 Sedgwick verlangt, dass neumierte mittelalterliche Lyrik stets mit Melodie herausgegeben 
wiirde — eine Forderung, die weit tibers Ziel hinausschiesst, weil sie unerfiillbar ist und oft 
geradezu hemmend wirken wiirde. Ausserdem scheint Sedgwick iibersehen zu haben, dass ich 
das, worauf es hier ankam, niimlich die Gliederung des Stiickes, gerade nach der Neumierung 
mitgeteilt habe. Im Uebrigen diirfte kaum ein heutiger Philologe (mit Ausnahme von Fr. 
Gennrich, der ja fachlicher Musikhistoriker ist) mit der Heranziehung ma. Melodien zwecks 
Aufklirung metrischer Fragen sich so eingehend beschiiftigt haben wie der Verfasser dieser 
Zeilen. 
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Licet eger ermittelt wurde, und dieser kommt aus mehreren Griinden fiir 
die Masse der beiden Sammlungen nicht in Betracht. Man wiire also ver- 
sucht, den Petrus von Ar. 7, das mit Ar. 12 (= Vat. 10) stilistisch grosse 
Aehnlichkeit hat, auch fiir die Verfasserschaft von der ganzen Bischoff’schen 
Sammlung ins Auge zu fassen. Fiir die Ermittlung dieses Petrus sind dann 
alle historischen Daten der vatikanischen Gruppe zu verwerten, und da 
stésst uns besonders in Vat. 5 die Angabe auf, dass der Dichter aus Chartres 
stammt, das er aus Anlass eines Bakelfestes wiedersieht. Das deutet nun al- 
lerdings weniger auf den Archidiaconus von Bath (obwohl auch er als Ver- 
fasser von Liebesliedern bekannt ist) als auf seinen Namensvetter Petrus 
von Blois, der in der héheren Geistlichkeit von Chartres und zugleich als 
Dichter weltlicher Lyrik durch die Briefe des englischen Diplomaten er- 
mittelt ist. Im Jahre 1177 schreibt letzterer an den schon bejahrten Kanoni- 
kus in Chartres (Migne, loc. cit., col. 195), er solle nun endlich seine welt- 
lichen ‘Carmina . . . mirabili artificio et exquisitissima sententiarum ver- 
borumque venustate composita’ bei Seite legen, wie er (der Archidiakon) 
es schon lange getan habe. Er fihrt fort: ‘Omitte penitus cantus inutiles, 
et aniles fabulas et naenias pueriles.’ Freilich wissen wir durchaus nicht, ob 
Petrus aus Chartres stammt und ob er dorthin einer nach lingeren Ab- 
wesenheit anlisslich eines Bakelfestes zuriickgekehrt ist. Die Frage ist 
jedenfalls genauer zu verfolgen. 


V 


Wie zu allen Zeiten, war die Musik auch im Mittelalter international. Wir 
werden also erwarten diirfen, die oben beobachteten Entwicklungsreihen der 
Sequenzenmusik bei mehreren Vélkern verfolgen zu kénnen. Bei den siid- 
lichen romanischen Vélkern lisst sich nichts Besonderes feststellen, héch- 
stens dass die Italiener im 14/15. Jahrhundert eine instrumentale I stampita 
hatten, deren Wesensziige Handschin aufgedeckt hat.! Wenn wir unter- 
suchen wollen, in welcher Weise die einzelnen nérdlichen an der Entwick- 
lung beteiligten Vélker das gemeinsame Gut originell weiterentwickelten, 
sind in erster Linie die volkssprachlichen Texte zu beriicksichtigen. Die 
franzésischen Lais und Estampien behandelte ich in dieser Hinsicht schon 
des éfteren.? — In der deutschen Spielmannskunst waren, wie schon erwihnt, 
die Modi recht zuhause. Alte Glossare setzen éfters modus=Leich; und 
wenn Notker Labeo von ‘Sangleichen’ spricht, so scheint daraus hervorzuge- 
hen, dass es daneben auch instrumentale Leiche gab. Was die Behandlung 
der mhd. Leiche in der deutschen Germanistik angeht, ist hier etwas Aehn- 
liches zu beobachten wie hinsichtlich der Lais in Frankreich: was alte, uni- 
versal-historisch eingestellte Forscher lingst ermittelt hatten, wurde von 


1 Handschin 1, 4. 
*S. oben S. 252, Anm. 2. 
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modernen ‘Spezialisten’ verneint oder verwissert. Geradezu betriiblich 
wirkt z.B. die Erledigung des Artikels Leich in dem sonst so vorziiglichen 
Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte von Stamler-Merker durch die 
(milde gesagt) mumifizierende Methode von Paul Habermann. Klarheit 
kann nur durch Untersuchung der diltesten Leiche gewonnen werden. 

Vielleicht aus stofflichen Griinden liessen die Herausgeber von Minne- 
sangs Friihling einige Leiche in ihrer Sammlung fehlen, die man sonst in die 
Periode des friihen Minnesangs (12. Jahrhundert) hineinverlegt hat: die 
religiésen Leiche bei Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmédiler,' nr. 38, 41 und 42. Den 
ersteren, der aus Griinden der Form wohl in eine spiitere Zeit gehért, kin- 
nen wir hier bei Seite lassen. Die beiden andern, die Marienleiche von Muri 
und St Lamprecht, sind Klerikerpoesie und erweisen sich als Nachbildungen 
der beriihmten in Deutschland entstandenen Sequenz Ave preclara maris 
stella.? Sehr miissen wir bedauern, dass die in der Literatur bezeugten Leiche 
Husens und Veldekes’ nicht iiberliefert sind. Doch von den beiden einzig 
erhaltenen Liedern des Zeitgenossen Husens, Ulrichs von Gutenburg, ist 
das eine, Minnesangs Friihling nr. 69, ein Leich. Ulrich kannte die franzé- 
sische Lyrik seiner Zeit, denn er imitierte in dem Liede Ich hérte wol ein 
merlikin singen ein beriihmtes Lied Blondels.* Der Leich Ulrichs hat den 
Bau der franzisischen Lais: er besteht aus Versikeln, in der mittelalterlichen 
Theorie Puncti genannt, die nicht wie bei der Sequenz in je zwei gleiche 
Teile, sondern in beliebig und verschieden viele zerfallen, also statt 2a 2b 
2c etc. den Bau haben xA xB xC etc. — Hinzu tritt in unserem Falle die 
héhere Responsion (doppelter Cursus), sodass sich der Gesamtbau ergiebt: 
I: 7a 6b 2c 7d Ve 4f; umfasst 28+ 18+38+28+56+16 Verse; geht bis 
73, 40. 

II: 6a 7b 2c 5d 4e 4g; umfasst 24+21+38+20+32+16 V.; Rest des 
Liedes. 

Ob diesem schwierigen und sorgfiltig durchgefiihrten Textbau der 
gleiche in der Melodie entsprochen hat, lisst sich, beim Fehlen der Nota- 
tion, nicht feststellen; ich halte es fiir iusserst wahrscheinlich. Die Teilver- 
sikel sind, wie aus Obigem ersichtlich, je 3, 4, 8, oder 19 Verse lang, und 


1 Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmiéiler deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem 8.-12. Jahrhundert. 

2 Die Sequenz stammt, mag sie nun von Hermann dem Gelihmten oder von Heinrich, 
dem Lehrer Gottschalks von Limburg herriihren, sicher aus dem 11. Jahrhundert. Ihre Um- 
dichtung in die Volkssprache ist anders einzuwerten und liingst nicht so interessant wie 
etwa das Auftreten derselben Melodien in lateinischen und franzésischen Lais des 12/13. 
Jahrhunderts. Dort: Nachbildung alten, kirchlichen Gutes; hier: Verarbeitung einer modernen 
beliebten Melodie in zeitlich nebengeordneten, inhaltlich recht divergenten Gesangstiicken. 

3 Vgl. ‘Lachmann,’ Ueber die Leiche der mhd. Dichter’ (Kleinere Schriften zur deutschen 
Philologie 1, 330). 

4 Vgl. H. Spanke, ‘Romanische und ml. Formen in der Metrik von Minnesangs Friibling,’ 
in Zts. f. rom. Phil., xu1x, 217. 
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erinnern in ihrer Gliederung an franzésische Lai-Elemente. Obwohl ein 
gleich oder auch nur ihnlich gebauter Lai in den romanischen Sprachen und 
im Mittellateinischen nicht existiert, halte ich eine Entlehnung fiir recht 
wahbrscheinlich; vielleicht wird ein Vergleich des Inhalts mit dem der afrz. 
Lais Genaueres ergeben.— Der zweite Leich in Minnesangs Friihling stammt 
von Heinrich von Rugge, der, ebenso wie der Gutenburger, in den 70er 
Jahren des 12. Jabrhunderts urkundlich nachgewiesen ist. Er verkérpert 
den zweiten Formzweig der uns hier beschiftigenden Lyrik, den Zweig, der 
mit seinen Paarversikeln und seinem einfachen Cursus formal der ‘klas- 
sischen Sequenz’ sich niihert. Allerdings finden sich auch hier Freiheiten, die 
lebhaft an Abaelard (Planctus virginum Israel super filia Jepte Galadite) erin- 
nert. In beiden Fiillen bildet das Mittelstiick des Ganzen ein Abschnitt 
freieren Baues, und der letzte Teil greift auf Formen des ersten Teiles 
guriick; es scheint hier ein in der Instrumentalmusik heimisches Schema 
vorzuliegen. Der Rugge-Leich hat folgenden Bau: der erste Teil geht von 
Vers 96, 1 bis 98, 20 und zerfillt in neun sorgfiltig gebaute Doppelversikel 
(aa bb cc dd ee ff gg hh jj); das Mittelstiick, Vv. 98, 21-99, 2, hat eine Klein- 
gliederung, iiber die Vermutungen anzustellen in Ermanglung der Melodie 
mir zu gewagt erscheint; das Ende greift auf den Bau der beiden dem mitt- 
leren Abschnitt vorgangehenden Versikel zuriick: hh jjjj. Geschrieben 
wurde dieser Leich im Jahre 1190; in seinem Inhalt, Aufforderung zum 
Kreuzzug, steht er isoliert da, und auch die Form macht den Eindruck ori- 
gineller Erfindung. 

Die beiden deutschen Leiche wurden deshalb ausfiihrlich gegliedert, weil 
sie das Verstiindnis fiir die Struktur des zahlreicheren deutschen Leiche des 
13. Jahrhunderts eréffnen, die sich siimtlich an die eine der beiden Arten 
irgendwie anschliessen lassen. Fiir die spiitere Zeit sind deutsche Leich- 
Melodien erhalten, welche die obigen Feststellungen durchaus bekriiftigen; 
auch sonstige besprochene Eigenarten der weltlichen Sequenzenmusik, z.B. 
die Endendifferenzierung, lassen sich hier beobachten. Auch in Deutschland 
zeigen sich innerhalb der Lai-Literatur des 13. Jahrhunderts Beziehungen 
zur mittellateinischen Lyrik, und zwar sind hier die lateinischen Texte, die 
mit deutschen die gleiche Melodie haben, entschieden jiinger. Schon be- 
kannt ist die lateinische Version, die sich nach dem Hoheliedleich Frauen- 
lobs in der Wiener Liederhandschrift! befindet; man méchte annehmen, 
dass diese ungelenken, teils unverstiindlichen Verse entweder vom Dichter 
selbst oder von einem Schreiber stammen, der sich nur ad hoc in der 
lateinischen Dichtung versuchte. Bedeutend sprachgewandter war der siid- 


‘Das Faksimile des neumierten deutschen Leiches und der lat. Nachbildung (Ueber- 
schrift: ‘Nota latinum super cantica canticorum’) s. in den Denkméilern der Tonkunst in 
Ocsterreich, x1, 4 ff. und 10 ff. 
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deutsche Dichter, der im letzten Drittel des 13. Jahrhunderts den Conduc. 
tus Syon egredere nunc de cubilibus schrieb, offenbar in enger Anlehnung an 
den Tanhuser’schen Leich Ich lobe ein wip.' Der Conductus, mit guter Nota- 
tion in der Handschrift Miinchen Staatsb. Clm. 5539 aufgezeichnet, erhiilt 
uns die schénste mhd. Leichmelodie; ich werde sie demniichst herausgeben: 
Der Text beweist, dass man die Weise zum Tanze sang, aber die Art des 
Tanzes war zierlich, teils feierlich-ruhig, wie die Melodie zeigt. Der Con- 
ductus erklang im fréhlichen Kreise junger Chorsinger: 


Finis adest operis, 
Gaudia sint pueris. 


Der Leich dagegen wurde vom Spielmann gesungen, der sich selbst auf der 
Fiedel begleitete; am Schluss heisst es, wie 6fters in derartigen Texten: 


Nun singe ich aber hei heia nu hey, 
Nu ist dem videlaere sin videlboge enzwei. 


1 Siehe den Text bei F. H. von der Hagen, Minnesinger, u, 85. Die Melodie ist nicht 
aufgezeichnet. 

2In der Zts. fiir Musikwissenschaft. Ueber das Literarhistorische wird in der Zts. fir 
deutsches Altertum gesprochen werden. 


DvuIsBURG 





A NORMAN LAWSUIT 
By H. G. RICHARDSON 


THE DOCUMENTs printed below appear to have escaped the notice of those 
who have written on Norman history and Norman law before the expulsion 
of the English king. They come, it is true, from a well-known cartulary 
that has furnished the earliest evidence for the Norman exchequer,! — a 
cartulary that has been in large part published either in Latin or in Eng- 
lish summary.? But the editor had so little skill in reading or in under- 
standing his manuscript that he located the property with which these 
documents are concerned in English Cheam in the county of Surrey and 
not where it is really to be found, in Norman Cahagnes, a fief of the county 
of Mortain.* For the most part, indeed, he could not read these documents 
at all and could give no intelligible summary of them.‘ No one therefore 
who relied upon the printed book would be likely to suspect that the cartu- 
lary contained no inconsiderable addition to the store of information we 
possess on the procedure of Norman courts in the twelfth century and the 
early days of the French conquest. 

There is need for no more than a few paragraphs of commentary and ex- 
planation. Ralf of Cahagnes (who died in 1174)5 endowed the priory of 
Merton with the advowson of the church of Cahagnes, as well as certain ad- 
vowsons and other property in England with which we are not concerned.® 
As a result of this gift, the priory became involved in long-drawn-out litiga- 
tion in Normandy which was still not concluded when the duchy was con- 
quered by Philip Augustus. Incidentally, the proceedings revived a good 
deal of past history, and were moreover connected with another action to 
which the cathedral church of Bayeux was a party. In this way we obtain 
information about a whole series of actions commencing perhaps as far 
back as the days of Henry I. 


1 MS. Cotton Cleopatra C. VII. See J. H. Round, ‘Bernard the Scribe,’ English Historical 
Review, xtv (1899), 417 ff. 

* A. Heales, Records of Merton Priory, Surrey (London: Frowde, 1898). This is mostly 
composed of extracts from the surviving portion of the priory cartulary which is bound up 
with other matter to form Cleopatra C. VII. 

* Red Book of the Exchequer (ed. H. Hall: Rolls Series), 1, 640; cf. T. Stapleton, Magni 
Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae (London: Society of Antiquaries, 1844), 11, ccli, n.c. Cahagnes is 
in Calvados, arr. Vire, cant. Aulnay. 

* Cf. Heales, op. cit., pp. 56 f., Appendix, pp. xxiv f. 

5 The authority is the Merton chronicle in Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS. no. LIX: 
see Heales, op. cit., p. 26, and M. Tyson, “The Annals of Southwark and Merton,’ Surrey 
Archaeological Collections, xxxv1 (Guildford, 1925), p. 41. 

* Stapleton, loc. cit. 
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1. An action (the earliest in date) between Wimund, priest of Courvav. 
don,! and William Postel in the court of Ralf of Cahagnes. 

2. An action in the court of the bishop of Bayeux (or perhaps of his arch- 
deacon) against Beatrix, daughter of William Postel, and Ralf of Grain- 
ville,? apparently about the same period and earlier than (3). 

8. An action in the ducal court between Robert of Courvaudon (cousin 
of Wimund) and the canons of Merton, apparently in the early years of 
Henry II. 

4. An action in the ducal court between Robert and Ralf of Grainville 
(sons of Ralf and Beatrix) and the canons of Merton: this we can date 
ca. 1180. 

5. An action in the ducal court between Robert and Ralf of Grainville 
and the church of Bayeux: this action proceeded simultaneously with (4). 

6. An action in the court of the king of France between Robert of Grain- 
ville and the canons of Merton, commenced after the conquest of Nor- 
mandy and still undecided in 1213. 

The story these documents tell we can control but very imperfectly from 
other records. Of the main facts, however, there is little doubt and they are 
perhaps made clearer by the pedigree set out below® 

A certain knight who held a vavasory of thirty acres was condemned for 
felony, and his land, escheated to his lord Ralf of Cahagnes, was granted to 


1 Calvados, arr. Caen, cant. Villers-Bocage. Stapleton, op. cit., 1, c, states that Courvaudon 
and Savenay were identical, but this seems to be a mistake: cf. ibid., pp. 187-188, where both 
names appear. 

2 Presumably either Grainville-sur-Odon or Grainville-Langannerie: both are in Calvados, 
the former arr. Caen, cant. Tilly-sur-Seulles, the latter arr. Falaise, cant. Bretteville. 

3 

Ambobert 

the priest 


Hervey 
the priest 
cousins 
William Postel — 
deacon and parson = Wife unnamed Forfeited Wimund Robert of 
of Cahagnes Vavasor priest of Courvaudon 
Courvaudon 











Daughter Daughter Daughter (2) Beatrix=Ralf of Grainville= Wife [Samson 
unnamed (1) abbot of 
Caen] 


! 
Robert 
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William Postel, parson of Cahagnes, who had married the knight’s cousin. 
What precisely were the terms of this grant was disputed at a later stage by 
the canons of Merton. There is little doubt, however, that William was 
something more than the mere fermor they represented him to be. At least 
he succeeded in the action brought against him in the court of Ralf of 
Cahagnes by Wimund of Courvaudon, a male cousin of the forfeited knight, 
who also claimed the property : but the parties did not proceed to battle, and 
for a substantial payment an agreement was made which left William in 
possession. It must have been after this action that Ralf of Cahagnes 
granted the advowson of the church of Cahagnes to Merton priory. The 
circumstances in which this grant was made are left obscure, but obviously 
there were various claimants whose rights, such as they were, were ignored. 
William Postel and his wife were doubtless by this time dead. Their daugh- 
ter Beatrix appears to have inherited their claims, and she too may have 
been dead before the grant to Merton. This would explain the appearance 
of her distant cousin Robert of Courvaudon and his action against the 
canons to recover the advowson. We may note in parenthesis that Robert’s 
claims must have been difficult to contest or the canons’ claims must have 
been weak, for the final concord with which the action was terminated had 
in the nature of things to be purchased from the demandant at a price. 

Beatrix had entered into a union with a knight, Ralf of Grainville: this 
union was, it would seem, a valid marriage by Norman law, but there were 
certain attendant circumstances -— Beatrix had died excommunicate — 
which gave at least a pretext for disregarding the infant sons of the mar- 
riage, Robert and Ralf. These sons, having come to manhood, succeeded in 
making good their claim to their father’s inheritance! and proceeded to 
claim their mother’s inheritance also. This involved them in actions against 
Merton priory to recover the advowson of the church of Cahagnes (includ- 
ing the ancient vavasory), and against the chapter of Bayeux to recover the 
advowson of the church of la Vieille-Ferriére.? 

These actions were tried together before William fitz Ralf, seneschal of 
Normandy from 1179 until his death in 1200.* Since we learn that Henry II 


1 Cf. Stapleton, op. cit., 1, 54: ‘Radulfus de Grainvilla habet per regem pratellum et terram 
super Doitum de Salebec, que fuerunt recuperata per iuream, que pater eius tenuit...’ 
This is from the account of the bailliage of Caen for 1180. Robert’s name appears in 1198, 
when his lands in the same bailliage are in the king’s hands: ibid., 1, 335. 

* Now la Ferriére-au-Doyen (Calvados, arr. Vire, cant. Aulnay). This is close to Cahagnes. 
A compromise of 1185 between Stephen, the dean of Bayeux, and William des Loges regarding 
this church is doubtless indirectly connected with the action brought by the brothers: V. 
Bourrienne, Antiquus Cartularius Ecclesiae Baiocensis (Rouen and Paris, 1902-1903), 1, 122 f. 

‘For his career see E. J. Tardif, Coutumiers de Normandie (Rouen, 1881, 1903), 1, 105 f.; 
L. Delisle, Actes de Henri II, Introduction (Paris, 1909), pp. 481 ff.; L. Valin, Le Duc de Nor- 
mandie et sa Cour (912-1204) (Paris, 1909), pp. 160 ff. His presence in Normandy in 1179 is 
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is still king, and since further it must be inferred that the king is in Eng. 
land while the seneschal is in Normandy, the trial of the actions cannot be 
later than July, 1188.! The canons of Merton appear to have been repre. 
sented by the bishop of Bayeux Henry de Beaumont (or de Pardieu).? The 
dean of Bayeux was present to represent the chapter. Bishop and dean en. 
deavored to prevent the case from going to the jury by alleging the bastardy 
of the demandants and claiming that this issue should first be decided in an 
ecclesiastical court. The seneschal, however, refused to delay the verdict of 
the jury and they then declared in favor of the demandants; but final judg. 
ment was not given until the matter had been referred to the king, who de- 
cided in favor of Merton priory and the church of Bayeux. 

There, so far as action in the courts was concerned, the matter rested 
until king John had been driven out of Normandy. But the canons of Mer- 
ton endeavored to rid themselves of their uneasy possession by effecting an 
exchange with the priory of St Fromond. Although this exchange was con- 
firmed by royal charter in 1200,’ it did not take effect, and some years later 
the brothers commenced a fresh action against the canons in the court of 
the king of France, alleging that the king of England had failed to do them 
justice and enforce the jury’s verdict in their favor. Ralf of Grainville either 
withdrew from the action or died soon afterward, for only Robert is men- 
tioned in connection with the subsequent proceedings. 

Ralf Labbé, an old servant of the English kings, was now serving the 
king of France and would be a member of the court before which the action 
would be heard,‘ and Robert of Grainville had promised to present Ralf's 
son to the church of Cahagnes: moreover, Robert was (so it was said) the 
nephew of Samson, abbot of Caen, also an old servant of king John who 
had thrown in his lot with Philip Augustus.* Through the influence of these 


indicated by an entry in the exchequer roll of 1180: Stapleton, op. cit., 1, 57; C. H. Haskins, 
Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. 334. 

1 We must exclude also the periods April, 1180, to July, 1181, March, 1182, to June, 1184, 
April, 1185, to April, 1186, February, 1187, to January, 1188, when the king was in Normandy. 

2 He had previously been dean of Salisbury: for his career see Gallia Christiana, x1 (Paris, 
1759), 364 ff.; Delisle, op. cit., p. 381. 

3 Rotuli Chartarum (Record Commission), p. 36. 

‘ For Ralf Labbé see Stapleton, op. cit., 1, xxx, 18, 210; 1, 386, 390; Rotuli Normanniae 
(Record Commission), pp. 1-108 passim. He had early made his peace with Philip Augustus 
and was present on November 13, 1205, at the declaration by the Norman barons of the rights 
of the king and barons in relation to the clergy: A. Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Chartes 
(Paris, 1863), 1, 297 b. For other references to his acting as justice after 1204 see L. Delisle, 
Historiens de la France, xxtv (Paris, 1904), Préface, pp. 273 (no. 11), 278 (nos. 30, 31). 

5 For Samson see Stapleton, op. cit., 1, xxx; Rotuli Normanniae, pp. 1-108 passim. As Pro- 
fessor Powicke has pointed out, an entry on the patent roll of April 1, 1207, can have no other 
meaning than that he had deserted John, presumably in 1204: Rotuli Patentium (Record Com- 
mission), p. 70b; F. M. Powicke, The Loss of Normandy (Manchester, 1913), p. 385. He was 
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two men, the bishop of Bayeux (evidently Robert des Abléges, who had suc- 
ceeded Henry de Beaumont) together with all the clergy of the province 
and all the members of the court, were on the side of Robert of Grainville. 
The canons, apparently, had little hope of a judgment in their favor in the 
king’s court and therefore persuaded the seneschal of Renaud of Dammar- 
tin, count of Boulogne (to whom Philip Augustus had granted the county 
of Mortain, including Cahagnes'), to claim the action for his lord’s court.? 
Robert of Grainville must have refused to acknowledge the count’s juris- 
diction and finally, after the case had been backwards and forwards and 
backwards and forwards again, the issue came definitely for trial in the 
king’s court. It was necessary for the purpose of the action that the canons’ 
title should be set out, and they were advised that a copy of all the title- 
deeds should be made and sent to the king of France under the seal of the 
archbishop and of the convent.* At this point the documents end. 

The Norman courts of the twelfth century were corrupt, and these docu- 
ments bear out what we may learn from the author of the ancient custumal. 
They give us, too, a little more light upon the ways of the great seneschal 
William fitz Ralf who did much to reform the worst features of the judicial 
procedure of his time.‘ It is of interest to see him faced with a conflict be- 
tween Norman custom and the claim of the church to decide whether a man 
was born in wedlock or not and therefore to decide indirectly whether he 


present at an assize at Caen ca. 1205 and at the Easter exchequer at Falaise in 1213: His- 


toriens de la France, xxiv, Préface, p. 273 (no. 11); L. Delisle, ‘Jugements de l’échiquier de 
Normandie,’ Documents et Extraits des Manuscrits, xx (Paris, 1862), part ii, p. 267n. He died on 
March 9, 1215: Chronica S. Stephani Cadomensis in A. Duchesne, Historiae Normannorum 
Scriptores Antiqui (Paris, 1619), p. 1120. If he was uncle to Robert of Grainville — and this 
seems to be only hearsay — he was presumably brother to the elder Ralf of Grainville. 

1 Teulet, op. cit., p. 271 (no. 737): cf. L. Delisle, Cartulaire Normand (Caen, 1852) no. 412. 

* Renaud of Dammartin forfeited his fiefs in 1211 (Guvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le 
Breton (ed. H. F. Delaborde, Paris, 1882-1885, 1, 243), after which they were administered on 
behalf of Philip Hurepel by Louis of France: Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, La Vie et le Régne de Louis 
VIII (Paris, 1894), p. 383; H. Malo, Un grand Feudataire, Renaud de Dammartin (Paris, 
1898), pp. 219, $327 f. There is no evidence that Philip Hurepel called himself count before 1223 
and he did not receive the county of Mortain until 1224: L. Delisle, Recherches sur les Comtes 
de Dammartin (Paris, 1869; reprinted from Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France, 
xxx1.), pp. 4 ff.; Petit-Dutaillis, op. cit., p. 334. And Renaud certainly continued after his 
forfeiture to call himself and to be called count of Boulogne (Malo, op. cit., pp. 297 ff, 328 ff). 
The inference is that the ‘Comes Bononie’ of these documents is Renaud of Dammartin and 
that his seneschal had first claimed jurisdiction on his behalf not later than 1211. The subse- 
quent claim to jurisdiction mentioned in document no. 5 may have been made after 1211. 
Allowance must be made for long delays in making decisions at every stage of the action. 

* That is, presumably, under the seal of Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, as 
well as of Merton Priory. Possibly it was supposed that Langton had some influence with 
Philip Augustus and that his intervention would be of assistance to the priory. 

‘ Tardif, Coutumiers de Normandie, 1, Ixx f., 51 ff. Cf. Powicke, op. cit., p. 89. 
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was entitled to be his father’s heir. The seneschal will not be overborne by 
the bishop of Bayeux and insists that the jury shall proceed with their ver- 
dict, and he then refers the whole matter to the king, who apparently 
orders the issue of bastardy to be determined in the bishop’s court before 
judgment is given by the seneschal.? 

We may be sure that this is very new law. The whole dispute indeed has 
as its background the conflict between ancient custom and the new ideals 
upon which the church was insisting. The marriage of secular clergy in 
Normandy as in England had been a commonplace in the earlier twelfth 
century.” William Postel’s father and his grandfather had both been priests: 
he himself was the parson of Cahagnes, and although the canons of Merton 
will not call his wife by that name, no one had the hardihood to contest the 
legitimacy of the issue of the marriage. The elder Ralf of Grainville had ap- 
parently put away his first wife and had taken Beatrix in her place. Nor- 
man law evidently recognized the second union, but it was at least question- 
able by the law which the church was seeking to enforce. Except for this the 
canons of Merton would have had no prospect of retaining the church of 
Cahagnes and its lands. And we may note the horror with which bishop 
Henry affects to regard the mere threat of a judicial duel between a priest 
and a deacon over a church, another indication of the new principles upon 
which churchmen were beginning to insist.* 

There remain to be said a few words about the documents themselves. 


They are in a hand of the first half of the thirteenth century on three leaves 
which originally bore the numbers 103 to 105. The first document resumes 
the story up to the point at which it is taken up by the fifth, and was 


1 It is of interest to note that the rule that the question of bastardy is to be decided by the 
bishop is embodied, not in the first part of the Norman custumal, which dates from the end 
of the twelfth century, but in the second part, compiled in the thirteenth century: Tardif, 
op. cit., 1, 73. 

2 Cf. H. Béhmer, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie im x1. und xu. Jahr- 
hundert (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 270 f., 283 ff. 

3 So Becket writes to the cardinals: ‘An simulatis vos ignorare quod rex Anglorum ... 
extendit manus suas in . . . clericos, alios incarcerando, alios truncando, aliis eruendo oculos, 
cogendo alios ad duellum, alios ad examinationem ignis vel aquae’: Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket (Rolls Series), v1 (1882), 158. In the present instance there was a concordia per 
finem duelli as there probably had been in most cases: cf. the case of the abbey of St Wandrille 
and the count of Evreux in 1074 (Neustria Pia, pp. 167 ff.). But churchmen did, of course, con- 
tinue to fight judicial duels vicariously. For a duel fought by the champion of the prior of 
Coventry see Curia Regis Rolls (London, 1922), 1, 445. The abbot of St Augustine, Canterbury, 
retained his own champion early in the thirteenth century: Turner and Salter, Black Book of 
St Augustine (London, 1915, 1924), 11, 456. And in 1231 the bishop of London in a suit about 
an advowson accepted wager of battle, but his opponents on this occasion were layfolk: F. W. 
Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book (Cambridge, 1887), 1, 427. In Normandy too the law continued 
to sanction trial by battle in such actions: Tardif, Coutumiers de Normandie, 1, 76; 11, 62. 
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clearly written after the third and probably after the fourth. The second 
document is a letter from bishop Henry de Beaumont, whose forty years’ 
episcopate at Bayeux ended in 1205: this letter, as we have seen, must have 
been written about 1180. The third document is a letter written apparently 
in Normandy by a canon of the priory, Robert of Guildford (who is men- 
tioned in the first document), and addressed to a fellow-canon at Merton: 
this, as indicated above, must have been written after the death of bishop 
Henry and the consecration of bishop Robert in February, 1206.! The 
fourth (which runs on without break in the manuscript) appears to be a 
copy of the draft reply to the third. The fifth is a further letter from Robert 
of Guildford: since the abbot of Caen is again mentioned this must clearly 
have been written before abbot Samson’s death in March, 1215, and since 
the archbishop (of Canterbury) is mentioned, it must presumably be later 
than July, 1213, when Stephen Langton was able to reside in England.’ All 
these last three letters I am inclined therefore to date 1213-1215. The 
canons do not seem to have succeeded in retaining the church of Cahagnes 
and the documents were presumably entered in the cartulary before hope 
was finally extinguished. 

The documents are here printed in the same order as they appear in the 
cartulary. The spelling has been respected, but the capitals and punctua- 
tion are according to modern usage. The extensions do not call for remark, 
except that I have ventured to extend Kahain’, Cahain’, ‘Kaagn’ as Ka- 
haines, Cahaines, Kaagnes: the word may be spelt in a great variety of 
ways, and the termination is uncertain. 


MS.COTTON CLEOPATRA C.VII, fol. 83'-85" 
I 


QuipAM vauassor cuius nomen excidit qui tenuit quandam vauassariam terre in 
uilla de Kahaines de Radulfo de Cahaines exheredatus fuit de illa terra pro quodam 
crimine. Hic habuit quandam consanguineam cuius nomen excidit quam Willelmus 
Postell’ qui tunc fuit persona ecclesie de Cahaines amauit et genuit ex ea quatuor 
filias quarum tres maritate fuerunt et quarta remansit innupta. Predictus Willelmus 
Postell’ acceperat ad firmam annuam predictam terram predicti vauassoris exher- 
edati in villa de Kahaines de Radulfo de Cahaines. Postea venit quidam capellanus 
consanguineus predicti militis exheredati et posuit predictum Willelmum Postell’ 
in placitum coram Radulfo de Cahaines de predicta terra predicti militis exheredati 
tanquam de iure et hereditate sua et tantum processit placitum quod bellum inua- 
diatum fuit inter illos de predicta terra in curia Radulfi de Kahaines. Sed Willelmus 
Postell’ dedit unum bosketum plenum denariorum mansel[orum]* Radulfo de Ka- 


1 Cf. Gallia Christiana, x1, 366. 
*It may be worth pointing out that the archbishop cannot be Hubert Walter, who died 
in July, 1205: there was then no archbishop of Canterbury resident in England for eight 
years. 

* Le., mansois, money of Le‘Mans. 
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haines et ipse Radulfus pro illis denariis aduocauit Wellelmum Postell’ protestans 
quod ipse ei dederat predictam terram militis exheredati in perpetuam elemosinam 
simul cum ecclesia de Kahaines: igitur ita sopitum est illud placitum. Postea quidam 
Robertus de Curwaudun’ consanguineus predicti capellani et predicti militis ex. 
heredati mouit placitum de eadem terra et de aduocacione ecclesie de Kahaines et 
hoc placitum concordatum fuit in curia domini Regis per cyrographum de aduoca- 
cione ecclesie de Kahaines inter ipsum Robertum et Canonicos de Meritona per 
fratrem Reginaldum de Waut[ona] qui fuit eorum attornatus.! Postea quidam miles 
Radulfus de Greinuilla nomine cuius vxor languebat spreuit uxorem propter 
languorem eius et accessit ad predictam filiam quartam Willelmi Postell’ que re- 
manserat innupta et uiuente vxore genuit duos filios in adulterio [fol. 83~] de pre- 
dicta filia Willelmi Postell’ quorum vnus Robertus alter dictus est Radulfus. Vnde 
et ipse et ipsa summoniti fuerunt ad capitulum et mulier illa pro adulterio excom- 
municata fuit et in excommunicacione et in adulterio mortua est. Predicti uero 
Robertus et Radulfus fratres adulti tempore Regis Henrici secundi mouerunt 
placitum tam de hereditate sua ex parte patris sui Radulfi de Greinuilla, ut dicebant, 
quam de hereditate sua ex parte aui sui Willelmi Postell’, et per preceptum domini 
Regis per unam iuratam recuperauerunt hereditatem patris sui Radulfi unus- 
quisque scilicet portionem suam, et per aliam iuratam que pro eis et cum eis fecit de 
aduocacione ecclesie de Kahaines fuerunt recuperaturi aduocacionem ecclesie de 
Kahaines nisi quia? obiectum est eis ab aduersariis eorum ante iuratam et post 
iuratam quod bastardi fuerunt et in adulterio geniti, ita quod mater eorum in 
adulterio et in excommunicacione mortua est. Vnde et dominus Rex cum audisset 
bastardiam eis fuisse obiectam precepit quod licet iurata inde capta fuisset si 
tamen bastardia probari posset aduersus eos ipsi tam hereditatem patris quam aui 
et aduocacionem ecclesie de Kahaines amitterent. Quod ipsi audientes noluerunt 
prosequi placitum de aduocacione sed tenuerunt se ad hereditatem patris sui pro 
parte sua. Postea cum Rex Iohannes Normanniam perdiderat, predicti fratres 
Robertus et Radulfus fecerunt intellegi domino Regi Francie quod iniuste perdider- 
ant aduocacionem ecclesie de Kahaines quam per iuratam prius adquisierant sed 
deforciati erant per potestatem Regis et per violenciam aduersariorum suorum 
Canonicorum Meritone. Rex autem Francie precipit ut recordatio fieret de iurata 
et rectum eis teneretur. Curia uero summonita et Canonicis summonitis ut audirent 
recordum curie, Comes Bononie ad instanciam Roberti de Geldeford’ canonici de 
Meritona misit senescallum suum Petrum Leschaut qui tunc fuit senescallus eius 
de honore de Moretonio ad curiam domini Regis ut exigeret ibi curiam domini sui 
Comitis Bononie quam exegit et habuit et summoniuit predictos fratres ut ueni- 
rent ad curiam domini sui Comitis Bononie et ibi placitarent predictum placitum. 
Sed nullus eorum uenit, vnde et predictus canonicus Robertus qui ad curiam illam 
uenit, cum nullus aduersarius ibi compareret, dimissus est et clamatus quietus et ita 
remansit placitum. 
II 


Henricus Dei gracia Baiocensis episcopus venerabili viro Priori et Conuentui de 
Meritona salutem quam promisit Deus diligentibus se. Placuit domino nostro Regi 
scribere Willelmo filio Radulfi ut recognosci faceret quid habuit Willelmus Postel’ 
hereditario iure apud Kahaines similiter apud ueterem Ferrariam que est de 


1 Reginald, canon of Merton, occurs as a witness to a charter in 1145: Monastioon Angli- 
canum (London, 1846), 111, 372 (no. 7). 
2 MS. ‘qz’. 
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decanatu Baiocensis ecclesie. Nos autem ad diem recognicionis uenimus et decanus 
noster nobiscum. Productis autem iuratoribus in medium pronissimis ad periurium, 
decanus noster proposuit ante iuramentum quod non competebat hec recognicio 
Radulfo de Grainuilla et Roberto fratri suo qui per predictum Willelmum Postel’ 
auum eorum petebant hereditatem sibi restitui sicut recognita foret. Optulit enim 
se probaturum quod ille Willelmus per quem petebant diaconus fuit et persona ec- 
clesie de Kaagnes et ecclesie de ueteri Ferraria et filius fuit Heruei presbiteri et ille 
Herueus filius fuit Amboberti presbiteri. Dixit etiam decanus quod isti iuuenes 
Radulfus et Robertus de Grai[njuilla qui petunt bastardi sunt et nati in adulterio 
quod adulterium ita fuit celebre quod mater eorum Beatrix excommunicata fuit 
propter idem adulterium in quo iacebat cum Radulfo patre eorum de Grainuilla 
qui dictos iuuenes genuit ex eadem adultera uiuente uxore sua legitima et in hac 
excommunicacione mortua est illa adultera et post mortem intruncata et ad capel- 
lam leprosorum ubi non erat cimiterium deportata utpote que cimiterium non habuit 
nec habere debuit, et hec omnia ante iuramenta se probaturum promisit et affirmauit. 
Dixit etiam et nos cum illo numquam fuisse iuris in Normannia uel moris quod mota 
calumpnia de bastardia procederet uerbum hereditatis uel aliter per recognicionem 
donec finiretur lis de bastardia et causa illa solebat ad curiam ecclesiasticam a curia 
Regis. Dominus uero filius Radulfi dixit quod propter hoc non dimitteret quin 
iuramenta hominum reciperet et postea faceret quod sibi consilium dictaret. Iura- 
uerunt itaque ignobiles et despreti iuri et pauperes quod Willelmus Postel’ possedit 
in feudo et iure hereditario ecclesiam de Kahaines cum xxx. acris et ecclesiam 
de ueteri Ferraria cum tota terra quam decanus ibi habet. Iurauerunt etiam quod 
totum ius illud descendebat et pertinebat iure hereditario ad predictos iuuenes 
Radulfum et Robertum de Grainuilla ex parte Willelmi Postel’. Dixerunt preterea 
quod Wimundus de Corewaudun’ uendicauit aduersum Willelmum Postel’ eccle- 
siam de Chahaines cum terra in curia Radulfi de Kahaines et iudicatum fuit ibi 
inter eos duellum et postea per concordiam finitum. Nos uero diximus et uerum esse 
probabimus tam asserscionem filiorum et filiarum et nepotum ipsius Wimundi quam 
testimoniam plurimorum presbiterorum et militum illius prouincie quod ille Wimun- 
dus sacerdos fuit ecclesie de Corewaudon’ et Willelmus Postel’ diaconus et persona 
ecclesie de Kahaines, et uos uos uidete si bene iudicatum fuit duellum inter sacer- 
dotem et diaconum super ecclesia. Post hoc habuit Willelmus filius Radulfi con- 
silium nobiscum et cum quibusdam aliis et consiliis nostris adquieuit ut scilicet re 
integra significaret domino Regi totam assercionem decani et assercionem iuratorum. 
Hee ideo uobis scribimus ut prouideratis uobis tam per dominum Wintoniensem 
qui uester est diocesanus episcopus! quam per alios amicos uestros ut rex non per- 
mittat possessionem uestram turbari quam sua auctoritate et Radulfi de Kahaines 
donacione obtinuistis. Timendum est enim ne donatio Radulfi euacuetur si bastardi 
illi recuperauerunt aduocationem ecclesie de Kahaines, qui de bastardia facile 
conuincentur, si rex permiserit. Stephanus archidiaconus ex quo super hoc uerbum 
audiuit statim ad uos nuncium destinauit quem sicut dicitur mare tardauit. Domino 
Regi et amicis nostris super hoc scribimus et uos super negocio uestro uigilate. 
Valete. 
III 


SaLuTEM eternam in Domino. Sciat fraternitas uestra me in tantis periculis constitu- 
tum quod nisi citius mihi succurratis oportet me in tribulationibus deficere nisi Deo 


‘Richard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester 1174-1188. He had recently been in charge 
of Normandy, having been succeeded by William fitz Ralf in 1179. 
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auxiliante cum beata Virgine possim solus omnibus resistere. Sciatis enim quod 
Robertus de Grainuilla qui sibi uendicat ecclesiam de Kahaines eam dedit filio 
Radulfi Abbatis iusticiarii domini Regis qui cum abbate Cadomi cuius nepos est 
[Fol. 84"] uendicator omnes homines totius prouincie tam episcopum quam omnes 
clericos et laicos contra nos cum eis stare uel ueritatem tacere faciunt. Solus uero 
aduocatus noster cui maximam pecuniam promitto se asserit nos uelle et posse de- 
fendere. Sed timeo ne subducatur. Vnde uos rogo ut sicut uideritis expedire me con. 
suletis et quam citius poteritis sufficientem responsalem cum munimentis nostris 
uel quod melius uideritis imitatis. Oportet enim me Priorem in fine in warantum 
uocare cum sufficienter non possum respondere. Valete. 


IV 


DE IURAMENTO per quod non petunt scripsit nobis episcopus totum ordinem illis 
diebus sicut iuratum fuit hoc ordine. Productis iuratoribus in medium pronis ad 
periurium decanus noster proposuit ante iuramentum quod non competebat hec 
recognicio Radulfo et Roberto de Grainuilla fratribus qui per Willelmum Postel’ 
auum eorum petebant hereditatem sibi restitui. Optulit enim se probaturum quod 
ille Willelmus per quem petebant diaconus et persona ecclesia de Kahaines fuit et 
filius Heruei presbiteri et Herueius filius Amboberti presbiteri. Dixit etiam quod 
isti qui petunt bastardi sunt et nati in adulterio, quod adulterium adeo fuit celebre, 
quod mater eorum Beatrix excommunicata fuit propter idem adulterium in quo 
iacebat cum Radulfo de Grainuilla qui eos genuit ex eadem adultera uiuente 
vxore sua legitima et in hac excommunicacione mortua est illa adultera et post 
mortem intruncata ad capellam leprosorum ubi non erat cimiterium deportata 
utpote que cimiterium non habuit nec habere debuit. Et hec omnia ante iuramenta 
se probaturum promisit et affirmabat et alia multa. Willelmus filius Radulfi dixit 


quod propter hoc non dimitteret quin iuramenta reciperet et postea faceret quod 
consilium sibi dictaret. Iurauerunt itaque despreti iuri quod predictus Willelmus 
auus eorum possedit ecclesiam de Kahaines et pertinebat ad istos hereditario iure 
et multa alia dixerunt non ualencia. Post hoc re integra scripsit senescallus Regi 
totam assercionem iuratorum et decani et episcopi. Hee ideo scripsi uobis ut 
uideratis si rescriptionem domini Regis uel aliquid aliud contra eos habetis et illud 
nobis mittatis. 


Vv 


. Saturem. Meminit sancta fraternitas uestra me scripsisse uobis de statu et periculo 
nostro de ecclesia de Kahaines de quo dubitabam et adhuc dubito de fine. Aduer- 
sarius enim noster ualde fraudulentam contra nos habet querelam. Nam rei ueritas 
est quod tempore Regis Henrici super ecclesia de Kahaines adeptus est recogni- 
tionem in hunc modum. Iurauerunt itaque iuratores quod Willelmus Postel’ auus 
aduersarii nostri per quem petit hereditatem sibi restitui iure hereditario ecclesiam 
de Kahaines possedit et quod totum ius quod habebat in ecclesia de Kahaines 
desendebat et pertinebat ad predictum aduersarium nostrum. Preterea iurauerunt 
quod inter predictum Willelmum Postel’ et Wimundum de Corewaud[un’] ante- 
cessorem militis cum quo finem fecimus in curia Radulfi de Kahaines iudicatum fuit 
duellum super ecclesia de Kahaines et postea per concordiam finitum. Propter hoc 
iuramentum ipse ullam hucusque de ecclesia non habuit saisinam, sed nunc de Rege 
habet preceptum ut habeat recordacionem de hoc iuramento et quod ei ius dederit. 
Hoc optinebat vnde iam quinquies conuenerunt ad istam recordacionem faciendam, 
sed ego nondum in curia comparui responsurus, sed amplius non habeo subterfugium 
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quin oporteat me ad primum diem respondere uel warrantum habere scilicet Priorem. 
De hoc satis; quid facere? Habeatis munimenta nostra de ecclesia [fol. 85") de 
Kahaines in uno volumine scripta sub sigillo Archiepiscopi et Conuentus [clauso]' 
ut Regi Francie transmittantur. Sciatis enim me in hoc negocio nullum nisi Deum 
habere coadiutorem, de amicis nostris dico excepto R. clerico nostro qui mecum stat ad 
loquendum sed ad consilium tepide. Aduersarius uero noster totam curiam Regis 
et ecclesiasticam et prouinciam secum habet propter abbatem Cadomi cuius nepos 
dicitur et propter iusticiarium cuius filio promittitur ecclesia de Kahaines qui eum 
manutenent. Ego uero consilio Dei fretus tamen de nostro senescallo Comitis Bon- 
onie dedi quod me non in aperto manutenet et iam bis de curia Regis in curiam 
Comitis adduxit et sic hucusque periculum euasi. De hoc quod mandatum uestrum 
adimplere non possum per prescripta quare non paternitas uestra satis potest 


perpendere. 
1 MS. reads unintelligibly ‘Laudo.’ 


Merton, ENGLAND 





TURRIS ARICIE 
By F. J. E. RABY 


In his review of Madame Olga Dobiache-Rojdestvensky’s Les Poésies 
des Goliards in Specutum, October, 1931, p. 619, Mr Hanford points out 
that in the Confessio of the Archpoet the editor gives the usual text of the 
ninth strophe, but adopts a different reading for her translation. The usual 
text is: 

Si ponas Hippolytum hodie Papiae, 
Non erit Hippolytus in sequenti die: 
Veneris in thalamos ducunt omnes viae, 
Non est in tot turribus turris Alethiae. 


But Madame Rojdestvensky translates: ‘parmi tant de tours, pas une 
pour Aricie,’ (p. 194) and assures us in a footnote that Aricia is but another 
name for Diana. Now the reading ‘turris Ariciae’ is not, as Mr Hanford 
seems to assume, an invention of the editor. It is the reading in the test 
given by Hauréau in Notices et extraits des MSS, xx1x, i, p. 267, but it 
does not appear to have any MS. authority. Dom Wilmart kindly informs 
me that the ninth strophe is not contained in the Vatican Cod. Reginensis 
344, and M. Perrier has been good enough to give me information to the 
same effect about the MS. 11867 of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It seems, 
indeed, that this strophe is to be found only in four MSS: (1) Brussels 
2071, where the reading is Alethie; (2) Harl. 978: Alicie; (3) Salimbene’s 
chronicle: Alachie; (4) Carmina Burana: Galatie (see B. Schmeidler, ‘Zum 
Archipoeta,’ Historische Vierteljahrschrift, x1v [1911], p. 371). I suggest 
that the Alicie of Harl. 978 may be an error for Aricie. In any case, as 
Schmeidler points out, the text is hopelessly confused, perhaps as a result 
of oral tradition. The real argument for Aricie is that it is a reading which 
yields excellent sense, whereas Alethie is almost pointless. For Aricia was 
not Diana, but the wife of Hippolytus, whom he married when he returned 
again to mortal life. The authority for this is Virgil, Aeneid, vii, 761 sqq. 
Hence: 

Si ponas Hippolytum hodie Papiae, 

Non erit Hippolytus in sequenti die: 

Veneris in thalamos ducunt omnes viae, 

Non est in tot turribus turris Ariciae. 


LonDON 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DE EXPUGNATIONE 
LYXBONENSI 


By C. R. CHENEY 


IN HIS ARTICLE in Specutum, January, 1932, Mr David has accumu- 
lated some probable conjectures about the author of the De Expugnatione 
lyxbonensi. He shows that the author was probably an Anglo-Norman 
priest from East Anglia, with a special attachment to Hervey de Glanvill. 
He then proposes to identify him with Osbertus clericus de Baldreseie, who 
appears as signatory to a charter of Ranulf de Glanvill in 1171.1 Mr David 
admits that this identification ‘is, of course, a conjecture’ (p. 56). But there 
are more difficulties in the way of the clerk of Bawdsey’s authorship than 
Mr David seems to envisage. The letter begins with the words ‘Osb. de 
Baldr. R. salutem.’ Assuming for the present that Mr David has really 
found Osb. de Baldr. in the clerk of Bawdsey, I read the greeting thus: 
‘Osberto de Baldreseie R. [nominative] salutem.’ 

There are two points in favor of this. In the first place, the mediaeval 
letter-writer, except when addressing a subordinate, usually put his cor- 
respondent’s name before his own. I am well aware that this was no in- 
variable rule; but it seems to have been a general custom. Without evidence 
to the contrary it is safest to conjecture that Osb. de Baldr. must be ex- 
tended in the dative case. A second consideration enforces this. According 
to Stubbs and Mr David, the Corpus MS. is the author’s autograph. It is 
likely that the author (even in making a fair copy) would write his own 
name practically in full and indicate his correspondent by a single initial? 
Again, one can only say that the contrary was the usual practice. Neither 
of these suggestions provides conclusive proof. My contention is simply 
that we adopt the most natural reading if we take R. to be the author. At 
least no justification of the alternative reading has been advanced. The 
editors and Mr David have all followed the lead of the sixteenth-century 
annotator, who called the letter ‘Historia Osberni.’ 

If we abandon the author R. as beyond hope of identification, and re- 
gard Osb. de Baldr. as his correspondent, there is less reason than before 
for associating the latter closely with the Glanvill family. Osbernus and 
Osbertus were common names in the twelfth century, and Baldr. may stand 
for Baldrusella? (Bawdeswell, Norfolk) as well as for Baldreseie (Bawdsey, 
Suffolk). Since the letter now forms part of a book from Norwich Cathedral 

! This foundation charter of Butley Priory included the gift of Bawdsey church. This makes 
the connection closer between Osbert the clerk and the Glanvill family. 

? This spelling occurs in a document of 1163 (Index of Charters and Rolls, Brit. Mus., vol. 
1 (London, 1912) p. 36). 
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Priory, the possibility that Osb. de Bald?. was a monk of Norwich might 
be considered. 

Professor C. W. David has submitted the following comment on these 
remarks: 

Even before Mr Cheney had forwarded his helpful note to me, Dr J. C. Russell of 
the University of North Carolina had in a very generous private correspondence 
convinced me that there were serious objections to my conjectural identification of 
the author of the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi with Osbert, clerk of Bawdsey, who 
attests the charter of Ranulf de Glanvill of 1171. If my over-confident hypothesis 
is not to be entirely abandoned, it should certainly be regarded with considerable 
reserve. 

According to A. Giry (Manuel de Diplomatique, p. 535) it was customary for a 
mediaeval letter-writer to place his name before that of his correspondent, unless 
he were addressing a superior. But Mr Cheney has drawn to my attention the 
fact that the evidence which Giry cites does not support this statement; and he 
has placed before me convincing evidence—notably the very clear statement of 
Alberic of Monte Cassino (L. Rockinger, ‘Briefsteller und Formelbiicher’, in Quellen 
und Erérterungen zur bayerischen und deutschen Geschichte, IX |Munich, 1864], pp. 
11, 12)—in support of his own and Dr Russell’s view that the writer ought normally 
to place his correspondent’s name before his own, unless he were addressing a sub- 
ordinate. In this particular case it had seemed to me that we were without evidence 
to decide the question of rank as between the correspondents (it is hardly possible 
that either of them can have been a person of very important rank), and I had 
followed Stubbs and other modern editors in respecting the traditional rendering 
of the text, except for the spelling of the variable name Osbernus; but inasmuch as 
the traditional rendering may not be older than the sixteenth century, I agree with 
Mr Cheney that it is worthy of a little respect. And both Mr Cheney and Dr Rus- 
sell have been struck by a fact the significance of which (if it is significant) had 
escaped me, viz., the contrast between the mere initial R. which stands for the one 
name, and the much less drastically abbreviated Osb. de Baldr;. which stands for 
the other. This is a point on which I cannot speak with any assurance from my own 
experience; but I may note in passing that another letter dealing with this same ex- 
pedition against Lisbon begins as follows (the text unfortunately from a late 
manuscript): ‘A. venerabili Coloniensi Archiepiscopa. Ego Winandus sacerdos hu- 
millimus...’ (Ein Brief des kélnischen Priesters Winand, ed. Ernst Duemmler 
[Vienna, 1851], p. 3). 

Dr Russell has offered another objection, which seems to me impressive, to my 
identification of the author of the Lisbon memoir with Osbert, clerk of Bawdsey, 
of the charter of 1171. He points out that if Osbert were really a priest, as I have 
inferred that the author of the memoir was, he would be much more likely to appear 
in the charter as presbyter or sacerdos or persona rather than as clericus. 

Mr Cheney’s proposal to extend Baldr. as Baldrusella (Bawdeswell, Norfolk) is 
of much interest, and this reading would doubtless be possible; but it seems to me 
less probably correct than Baldreseia (Bawdsey, Suffolk), though the latter cannot 
be insisted on if the author of the Lisbon memoir is not to be identified with Osbert, 
clerk of Bawdsey. We know that an Osbert of Bawdsey was party to a final concord 
concerning property in Stradbroke (Suffolk) in 3 Henry III, and that a daughter 
of an Osbert of Bawdsey was party to a final concord concerning property in Fres- 
singfield (Suffolk) in 15 Edward III (Walter Rye, A Calendar of the Feet of Fines for 
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Suffolk, Ipswich, 1900, pp. 20, 90). It would not, I believe, be inconsistent with 
mediaeval usage if Osbert, clerk of Bawdsey, of the charter of 1171, should belong 
to an earlier generation of the same family and should be identical with, or a kins- 
man of, Osb. de Baldr., whose name stands at the head of the Lisbon memoir. But, 
as Mr. Cheney says, the name Osbert was not uncommon in the twelfth century 
(though the form Osbernus does seem to have been uncommon at that time); 
and in this matter with our present evidence there can be no certainty. Dr Russell, 
who derives an important indication of rank from the relative positions of names 
in lists of witnesses in mediaeval charters (see J. C. Russell, “The Significance of 
Charter Witness Lists in Thirteenth Century England,’ New Mezico Normal 
University Bulletin, No. 99 [1930], supplement), writes me that he believes Osbert, 
clerk of Bawdsey, to have been a person of considerable importance since his name 
stands well toward the first of the list of witnesses in the charter of 1171 (vide supra, 
p. 56, note 2). 

Mr Cheney’s suggestion that Osb. de Baldr. may have been a monk of Norwich 
seems to me improbable. The Lisbon memoir may have formed from an ancient 
date a part of the manuscript volume in which it is now bound; but evidence is 
apparently lacking that it did so. 


University CoLLEGE, LONDON 





THE UNPRINTED POEMS OF NIGEL WIREKER' 


An Examination of MS. Cotton Vespasian D iz, fols. 1-53 
By J. H. MOZLEY 


Tue authorship of the poems that follow is proclaimed by a title on the 
verso of the first leaf, written in large letters of the thirteenth century, al- 
ternately black and red: 

NIGELLI DE LONGO CAMPO 


under which, in blue letters of the same date, on a piece of parchment 
gummed to the middle of the page, is written: 


hec continentur in hoc libello 
uersus ad Honorium priorem antequam prior esset 
uersus de ligno dulci uersus de monakis 
epistola quedam uersifice 
uersus de sancta Caterina 
epitafium Honorii prioris uersus alii 
miracula sancte Dei genitricis Marie 
passio sancti Laurentii martiris 
uita Pauli primi heremite 
uersus de Archiepiscopis Cantuariensis ecclesie quis cui successit. 


At the top of the page is written: ‘hic liber est ecclesie Xti Cant.: qui 
illum inde abstulerit auferat eum dominus de libro uite.’ At the top of fol. 
2 is the shelf-mark: ‘D vi g(ra) xii(us),’ i.e., Distinctio sexta gradus duo- 
decimus. The book will be found in the Catalogue of the Christ Church 
Library.” The collation of the first fifty-two folios is as follows: 


i8-fols. i-iii, 1-4 (4 cancelled) 

ii8-fols. 5-12 

iii8-fols. 13-20 

iv4-fols. 21-24 (fol. 21 is gummed to guard of iii) 
v4-fols. 25-27 (4 cancelled) 

vi8-fols. 28-35 

vii8-fols. 36-43 

viiil0-fols. 44-52 (1 cancelled) 


Of these gatherings, i contains the small poems; ii-iv the miracles; v, 
‘quid deceat monachum’; vi-viii (fol. 45"), St Laurence; remainder of viii, 
St Paul and ‘uitam claudit hominum.’ 

The handwriting is all early thirteenth century, and all the first fifty-two 
fols. are written by the same hand except two pieces; these are ‘quid deceat 


1 Or, more probably Wetekre, cf. my article in Mod. Lang. Rev., July, 1932. 

2M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. 48, No. 278: ‘Miracula sancte 
Marie iva, Nigelli,’ and the last three items of the above list, together with ‘Versus de sancta 
Katerina et de monachis,’ and ‘Versus ad Honorium priorem,’ are added. 
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monachum’ and ‘uitam claudit hominum,’ which are written in hands which 
differ both from each other and from that of the rest of the MS.' Neither of 
these poems occurs in the list of contents, unless the former is to be under- 
stood as included in the title “de monakis,’ or both under ‘uersus alii.’ It is 
in any case a curious coincidence that they should be the only two of the 
collection probably not by Nigel. 

On the other hand, the ‘uersus de Archiepiscopis’ do not appear in the 
MS.; there is a copy in Vit. A zi, fol. 37’, and an extract in Arund. 23 fol. 
66" between the Speculum Stultorum and the Miracle of the Christ-child (No. 
12 of this collection). 

If we may conclude that the fourth folio of i was cancelled at the time of 
the rebinding of the MS. by Sir R. Cotton, it is likely that it contained the 
list of contents, which was then cut out and gummed on to fol. 1. It would 
appear that the writer of the MS. had meant to begin with the Miracles and 
not the smaller poems, for at the top of col. i of fol. 2‘ is written in the same 
handwriting as that of ‘Nigelli de Longo Campo,’ though somewhat smaller, 
‘Miracula sancte Marie tercia,’ though they do not actually come till fol. 
5". ‘Tercia’ may be thus explained: in the Catalogue of the Christ Church 
Library, op. cit., p. 48, items 275 to 280 are all Miracula and are designated 
ivi", i.e., prima-sexta, respectively; there is a discrepancy here, as the 
‘third collection,’ if there is what ‘tercia’ means, comes fourth in the Cata- 
logue, but this might be explained as a mistake of the Cataloguer.? 

The MS. measures roughly 7} by 5 inches, and is written in two columns 
to a page, each of 36 lines as a rule (in fols. 25-27, there are only 35). The 
initial letters of paragraphs are usually illuminated in red or blue. 

I. The shorter poems. 
1. Inc.: in quascumque manus peruenerit iste libellus 
Expl.: sepius et dicas, uiuas sine fine Nigelli. 
Four rhyming hexameter couplets, the last words of each being ‘libellus’ — ‘Nigel- 
lus,’ in the nominative, dative, genitive, and vocative cases respectively, and each 
couplet consisting of a request to the reader (in the last couplet to the book itself) 
that he will pray for the eternal repose of the writer of the book. 
2. Inc.: Ecclesie Christi flos nobilitatis Honori 
Expl.: v. infra. 
Eleven rhyming hexameter couplets addressed to Honorius, subsequently Prior. 
There is plenty of play upon the name, together with the favorite contrast between 
name and thing: 
nomen honoris habes sed factis nomen honoras, 
nominis interpres, de nomine facta coloras, 


the whole piece being no more than an enlargement of the same idea. The poem 
ends: 


* For these statements I have the authority of the MS. Department of the British Museum. 
* See also the notice of the MS. in Ward and Herbert, Catalogue of Romances u, 591 ff. 
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qui mare qui terram qui celi possidet astra 
post terren(a preco)r tribuat tibi celica castra. 


$. Inc.: lignum dulce tenens sic dulcis pondera ligni 
Expl.: spes et amor cleri tu consummatio morum. 
Nine rhyming hexameter couplets on the pastoral staff, the symbol of a much. 
coveted dignity: 
o lignum dignum, lignum super omnia ligna 
te cupiunt certe qui propter te monachantur. 


Another favorite play on words, ‘honor’ — ‘onus’ (traceable to Ovid, Her., ix, 31), 
comes in appropriately here, and there is a prayer at the beginning for the holder of 
the staff, probably Honorius himself: 


lignum dulce tenens sic dulcis pondera ligni 
penset, ut et mores sint tanto pondere digni. 


4. Inc.: quid querunt mundum qui mundum deseruere 
Expl.: nomine dum liceat sine nomine res retinere. 
Six hexameter couplets all rhyming on the syllables ‘-ere,’ declaring it to be the duty 
of monks to abandon all private property: 


nil proprium monachos docuit Benedictus habere, 
but contemporary monks fall far short of that precept: 


uestem mutarunt non mundum deseruere . . . 
sed quia que docuit non res sed uerba fuere 
non possunt monachi uerbis rebusque carere 
ergo sit his proprium nil proprietatis habere 
nomine dum liceat sine nomine res retinere. 


Again we see the play on words and the favorite antithesis of name and thing. 


5. Inc.: quo mihi. . . salutem (v. infra) 
Expl.: non igitur reddat te res aliena superbum. 


Reflections in elegiac verse (ending incomplete at 43) on the theme that men are 
honored according to their possessions, and that fortune is fickle. In form it is a 
letter, hence the Ovidian beginning (cf. for instance Ex Pont. 1, 10, 2, and also 
Baudri de Bourgueil’s Florus Ovidio, ed. Abrahams, p. 141: 


quo mihi non licuit nec adhuc licet ire, salutem 
mitto salutis egens iamque salute carens. 


Nothing is of any worth in comparison with wealth: 


si pedibus terram si celum uertice tangas 
si tibi census abest quid nisi nullus eris? 
nulla salus inopis, opibus debentur honores, 
nausia diuitibus pauper amicus erit. 


The whole world is gone after it: 


post has mundus abit totus, ueneratur, adorat, 
has populus princeps pontificumque domus. 

has olor, has cignus, auet has iunonius ales, 
has philomena cupit hasque columba capit. 
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The only consolation is that 
deus hoc reprobat quod probat omnis homo. 
Fortune is unstable, and prosperity often does harm to the prosperous: 


instabilis stabilem non habet illa fidem. 
dulcia delectant, eneruant mollia, blanda 
alliciunt, terrent aspera, pulchra trahunt. 


Wealth is given you by another, who will reclaim it when he wishes: 


sic aliena tibi res est commissa regenda 
possit ut hec a te teque negante rapi. 


6. Inc.: Virgo triumphalis decor orbis honor specialis 
Expl.: lilia martirii roseo sunt tincta rubore. 


Twenty hexameter lines in honor of St Katherine of Alexandria, of which the first 
six have internal rhymes, the rest are in rhyming couplets. This latter metre is fre- 
quently found in poems in praise of saints, and is used by Nigel himself in his St 
Laurence and St Paul the Hermit. After four lines addressed to the Saint, he mentions 
the wondrous fountain: 

fons in monte Syna qui defluit ex Katerina 

extat uirginei signum testisque trophei. 


The remainder of the poem is a development of the two lines: 


dat Katerina tibi dupplex donum deitatis 
purpura martirii cum bisso uirginitatis, 


the theme of the two colors being played upon in each couplet 


lilia designant carnem que crimina nescit 
gloria martirii roseo fulgore rubescit, 


and the last: 
liliat ergo rosas niueo caro casta colore, 
lilia martirii roseo sunt tincta rubore. 


The white lily of chastity and the crimson rose of martyrdom are thus combined in 
a pretty garland of verse, which is content to repeat the same idea simply for the 
pleasure of saying it in different ways. 


7. Inc.: obruitur . . . splendor (v. infra) 
Expl.: ut duo iuncta iterum non patiatur item. 


Written perhaps on the death of Honorius: the good man dies only to live: 


obruitur cum sole dies, cum lampade splendor, 
cum rectore ratis, cum dominante domus. 
occidit occasu pastoris ouile, lucerna 
luciferi radiis preradiantis eget. 
iustus obit, nec obit, obit orbe, renascitur astris, 
et iocunda nouum sidera sidus habent. 
ad dominum seruus, ad patrem filius, exul 
ad patriam, uictor ad diadema redit. 
in pastore fuit ouis, in primate minister, 
in magno minimus, in dominante cliens. 
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Then follow eighteen more lines, of which the first two are a rhyming hexameter 
couplet, the rest elegiacs. The former seem to contain a kind of tag: 


uera dies, deus, alma quies, hunc arce serena 
ut foueas non indigeas stimulo sed habena. 


A similar couplet occurs in a fragment, perhaps by Matthew of Vendome (MS. 
Bodl., Misc. Lat. D 15), shortly to be published in Studj Medievali. 


8. Description of a good monk: 


frons demissa, graues oculi, uox absque tumultu, 
mens humilis, cibus exiguus, uestis sine cultu, 
recta fides, sopor ira breuis, meditatio iugis, 

uita pudica, manus operans, studium sine nugis, 
lectio sancta, timor mortis, compunctio cordis, 
sanctus amor, pietatis opus, mens nescia sordis, 
laudis despectus proprie, contemptus honorum, 
proprietatis amor nullus, pia cura suorum, 

ista decent monachum. sunt hec prenostica certa, 
ergo sit a monacho procul es et bursa referta. 


9. Inc.: mors dedit . . . carnis (v. infra) 
Expl.: que mundi. . . Emmam (v. infra) 
Ten lines on the death of one Emma.! The first eight are all on this model: 


mors dedit Emma tibi post mortem uiuere carnis 
uiuere morte tua mors dedit Emma tibi. 
The last two run: 
Octobris flenda satis est duodena Kalenda 
que mundi gemmam de mundo sustulit Emmam. 
10. Inc.: res iocunda dare sed non iocunda rogare 
Expl.: quam male . . . negatum. (v. infra) 
Some reflections on giving, in eight leonine hexameters, e.g., 


dando fit ingratus qui dat prece sollicitatus. 
res data multiplici prece debet uendita dici. 


gratius omne datum magis esse solet properatum 
quam male dilatum multumque diuque negatum. 


11. Inc.: ecce senescentis . . . cepit (v. infra) 
Expl.: ut tribuatur . . . Dei (v. infra) 


We come now to a longer piece, in the nature of a lament on the decline of the world 
and in particular on the death of Honorius. The love of antithesis is shown by the 
opening lines: 


ecce senescentis mundi iuuenescere cepit 
error, et est licitum quicquid in orbe libet. 
ritus abit ueterum, rerum perit ordo, nouumque 
inducunt homines non elementa chaos. 


1 For a possible identification, see my article in Mod. Lang. Rev. 
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Nature keeps its course, only man wanders from the track. 


bestia muta sapit nec de uirtute superbit, 
at uirtus hominem desipuisse facit. 


In particular prelates are turning against their church, the shepherds against their 
flocks: 
in sua membra capud, manus in sua uiscera, pastor 
in sibi commissas precipitatur oues. 


Canterbury especially has cause for complaint: 


quid dicemus ad hec, cum sit uetus ista querela, 
Cantica conqueritur hance nimis esse nouam. 
And again: 
que quondam fuerat a cantu Cantica dicta 
ipsa per antifrasin hoc modo nomen habet 


But now since Honorius’ death 


plangit et a cantu Cantica mesta silet. 


There is no doubt that it was the quarrel between the monks of Christ Church and 
their Archbishop, first Baldwin then Hubert Walter, that inspired this lament; they 
felt much bitterness against the Archbishop for proposing to install secular canons in 
their place, and resisted stubbornly. In the middle of the dispute the Prior Honorius 
died (October 21, 1188). Nigel even calls him martyr: 


0 preciose prior, o splendide martir Honori, 
ad superos superi te rapuere chori. 

cum sociis prior alme tuis miserere [Nigelli], 
ut tribuatur ei gratia summa Dei. 


The name does not occur in the MS., but there can be no doubt as to what must be 
inserted. 


12. Inc.: quattuor in templo . . . enses (v. infra) 
Expl.: et capud . . . Nouembris (v. infra) 


The last piece contained fifty-four lines; it is followed by yet another poem on Hon- 
orius, of nine rhyming hexameter couplets, the last two lines rhyming internally. 
The monastery is also praised for its resolution in the face of danger. In the first 
couplet there is a clear allusion to the fate of Becket: 


quattuor in templo procerum quia pertulit enses 
imbuit exemplo uirtutis Canturienses, 


though Honorius is probably referred to. Then after six lines: 


felix conuentus gemino dum subiacet ensi 
non est inuentus similis gens Canturiensi. 
felix conuentus stabilis quem gratia ditat 
talibus intentus famam uirtute maritat. 


The piece ends thus: 


fructum cum flore rapuit moriente priore 
et capud a membris duodena Kalenda Nouembris. 
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18. The last piece is in memory of St Thomas: 

in sponse gremio, patris in lare, matris in aluo, 
pro patre, pro sponsa, pro genitrice iacet. 

carnis in occasum non occidit, immo supernum 
surgit in heredem qui prius exul erat. 

magnus erat, modo maior erit, sed maximus immo 
orbe bonus melior optimus astra petit. 

pro grege dat pastor animam, dominoque talentum 
plenum multiplici commoditate refert. 

celicus hunc orbi rapit axis, et ambiciosi 
etheris inuidiam nubila sentit humus. 

qui coluit colitur, qui sanctorum celebrauit 
festa relatiuo gaudet honore frui. 

quarto post domini natalem prodiga lucis 
nos patre lucifero priuat amara dies. 


14. Miracula Sancte Dei Genitricis Virginis Marie. A collection of seven 
teen Miracles described in elegiac verse. In what follows I have depended 
largely upon the discussion of the Mary-legends of the Catalogue of Ro- 
mances in the British Museum (Ward and Herbert), 1, 586 ff., where an 
account of the tales themselves will also be found.! It would take up too 
much space to relate them all here. Those related by Nigel are the following: 
1, Theophilus; 11, Dunstan; 11, Julian the Apostate; 1v, Hildefonsus; v, The 
Virgin’s shift at Chartres; v1, Fulbert of Chartres; viz, The Drowned Sac- 
ristan; vi11, The Devil as Bull, Dog, and Lion; rx, The Monk of St Peter's; 
x, Incest of Roman Matron; x1, The Jew of Pisa; x11, Bread offered to the 
Christ-child; x1, The Virgin’s Milk; x1v, The Priest of one Mass; xv, The 
Jew who lent to the Christian; xv1, Love gained by Black Arts; xv, The 
Abbess delivered. 

This collection, which is the earliest to be written in Latin verse, belongs 
to those general collections of miracles of the Virgin which began to be made 
in the west of Europe in the eleventh century. They may be contrasted with 
collections made at particular localities and also with chance references to 
be found in earlier writers, such as Gregory of Tours (sixth century) or 
Paschasius Radbertus (ninth century). These general collections, written in 
prose, are represented by various existing MSS, which have combined or 
selected from them; the same grouping of tales often recurs in different 
MSS, and thus the existence of these earliest general collections is deduced. 
Such MSS are Royal 6 B XIV, Arundel 346 (ca. 1200); Cotton, Cleopatra 
CX (late twelfth century); Addl. 15723 (thirteenth century) in the British 
Museum, also Balliol 240 at Oxford, and Cambridge Univ. Lib., Mm 6 15. 


1 See also Mussafia, Marienlegenden, no. 1 (for this collection); also the recent English 
translation from Herolt in the Broadway Medieval Library (London: Routledge, 1928). 
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More important for our purpose is the collection made by William of 
Malmesbury in the twelfth century, and preserved in a MS. of the Salis- 
bury Cathedral Chapter Library, No. 97. It contains fifty-one miracles, and 
from it derive the Oxford and Cambridge MSS. 

It is impossible to say with certainty from which collection or collections 
Nigel drew his legends; he was most probably acquainted with them from 
several sources. There is, however, the fact that both he and William of 
Malmesbury agree in one small detail against all other versions, namely 
that in both of them one of the oldest and most popular of the miracles, 
that of the Jewish boy in the furnace, is located at Pisa and not at Bourges, 
where other accounts locate it. This affords a strong presumption that 
Nigel used William’s versions, but in spite of a careful search I have not 
found any other strong evidence to the same effect. Two of Nigel’s stories 
do not occur in the Salisbury MS. at all (x and x11); of these x is in Addl. 
15723 and also in the Speculum Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais (1190- 
1264); Nigel cannot have got it from either of these, but a group of tales 
in the former appear also in Vincent, who mentions a Mariale magnum as 
their source, presumably a collection of hymns, legends, etc., in honor of 
the Virgin, and Nigel may well have used such a source, (there was, in fact, 
a so-called Mariale in the Christ Church Library at Canterbury: see An- 
cient Libraries, p. 84, No. 830).4 x111 occurs in Royal 6 B XIV, the Cam- 
bridge MS., and a Toulouse MS. No. 482 akin to it. 


A comparison of the Salisbury MS. with the British Museum MSS above mentioned 
reveals here and there slight divergences from the general tradition which may be 
perhaps due to William himself. Should Nigel be found to follow these divergences, 
it would be evidence of his having used the latter’s collection. To give all the evi- 
dence would be tedious; I give the following facts for what they are worth: 

II. St Dunstan. — Nigel seems to follow William in prefacing the story with some 
lines upon England. It is the only one located in England, though there are two 
more in William’s list, no. 14, ‘in terra S. Edmundi,’ and in the Matron of Glaston- 
bury, no. 49. William begins thus: ‘Britannia maior que nunc Anglia dicitur et a 
quibusdam quia oceano circumgirata est alter orbis dicitur habet in oriente sui 
ciuitatem Cantuariam, sedem episcopi,’ and goes on to mention the finding by S. 
Augustine of a church ‘antiquo Romanorum ibi factam opere.’ Nigel’s lines remind 
one more of Hildebert’s De Anglia, but the idea of a preface may have come from 
William. 

IV. Hildefonsus. — Both William and Nigel mention Helvidius, his opponent, 
by name. 

V. The Virgin’s shift. — This garment is called by Cleopatra CX tunica, by Wil- 
liam camisia, and by Nigel interula, which is more likely to have been substituted 
for the non-metrical camisia than for tunica. 


* Vincent in Spec. Hist. vu, 81 says that Sigebert (eleventh century) took his version of 
Theophilus from a Mariale magnum (Ward, op. cit., p. 592). 
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VII. The Drowned Sacristan. — In Cleop. CX the story is not told by the monk 
himself, as in both Nigel and William. 

XI. The Jew of Pisa. — William of Malmesbury begins with some remarks upon 
Pisa: ‘In Pysana ciuitate que sola in hoc tempore prefert antiquorum Romanorum 
consuetudines habetque annuos magistratus’ etc., while it is only in the last couplet 
that Nigel refers to Pisa at all, and the poem begins rather abruptly: 

forte dies aderat quo sacre carnis ad esum 
agni Paschalis turba uenire solet. 
In two other points, however, they are in agreement: neither of them makes the boy 
see the image of the Virgin join the priest in the giving of Communion, and neither 
makes the boy’s father burnt in his own furnace. 

XIV. The Priest of one Mass. — Both William and Nigel have digressions on the 
shortcomings of the clergy; this does not appear in the other MSS. 

XVI. Jew lends to Christian. — There are certain verbal correspondences between 
the two MSS, but perhaps hardly striking enough to base any argument upon them. 
So far as they go, these small details represent agreement of the Salisbury MS. and 
Nigel against the other versions, and so give a small measure of support to the sup- 
position, very likely in itself, that Nigel drew from William of Malmesbury’s collec- 
tion, mainly, at least, though he can hardly have failed to be acquainted with other 
collections besides. 


Nigel’s treatment of the Mary-legends. 


Nigel is not content merely to versify the prose-legends, as Petrus Riga ver- 
sified great portions of the Bible, but by various means sees to it that the 
narrative moves briskly and easily, while at the same time the reader is di- 
verted (or at any rate that is the intention) by certain cunning devices 
characteristic of the poetry of the age. Long sentences are avoided, and the 
construction rarely goes beyond the couplet; Nigel makes the fullest use of 
conversation, of which he found some already there, but added consider- 
ably, so that more than a quarter of the lines are put in the mouths of the 
Virgin and other personages. This both breaks up the narrative, avoiding 
monotony, and adds vividness. General ideas, again, interposed from time 
to time, give relief from the perpetual succession of facts. Then, too, there 
are the devices of rhyming lines, alliteration, play on words, anaphora, or 
the repetition of a word or a phrase, usually in the hexameter. Another de- 
vice of contemporary versification seems calculated rather to hinder the 
stream than to enliven it, namely amplificatio, or the enlarging on an idea 
or a fact, and presenting it again and again in successive couplets. Nigel has 
a good deal of this; it may be reckoned one of his faults. 

General ideas: 1, Frailty of the flesh, 1-8; Novelty spells unreliability, 51; Anger 
cannot long be hid, 57-60; Loss of fame more serious than loss of wealth, 65-74; 
Time goes slow for the miserable, 99-100; Bad conscience keeps awake, 147-148; 
m1, Man hastens to his own ruin, 22; Tyranny abominable, 35-36; vir, Hope de- 


ferred, etc., 9-10; rx, Wine, women, and ease harm the mind, 27-30; nobility of the 
heart rather than of the blood; x, Youth an easy victim to love, 57-58; x11, The 
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fortunate more at the mercy of chance, 21-22; Divine dispensation is marvellous, 
25-30; x1v, pleasure blinds the judgment, 61-62; Too much love of their own kin a 
fault of the clergy, 63-66; xv, Wishes are slow to be realised, 69-70; xv1, To lovers 
pleasure comes first, 7-10; xvi, Anger is the mother of hatred and discord, 27-28. 

Rhymes: either single lines, as 1, 29: ‘exemplum cleri solum se fecit haberi,’ cf. 
197, 237, 239; v1, 81; x11, 73; or more usually several in succession, as: 11, 99-102; 
vit, 79-98; x, 295-316; xv, 145-154; or with the same rhyme all through: vu, 
157-160; x, 355-356; xvu1, 101-102. They occur spasmodically, though more com- 
monly in speeches than in narrative, and perhaps may be considered to imply a 
heightening of the feeling. Matthew of Vendéme disapproves of rhyme, and it is 
comparatively rare in this style of poetry. Examples are: 


hanc et non aliam solam superesse Mariam 
quam cupit ad ueniam conspicit esse uiam. (xvu, 101-102) 


Alliteration: either in single lines, as: v1, 64: ‘consona composuit cantica, clara 
melis,’ cf. 1, 2; x, 215 (on s and m): ‘sola mihi misere superest sententia mortis’; 
xvi, 202; xvi, 77; or more commonly in couplets, two letters being chosen, cf. n, 
61-62 (s, m): 

sepius unde suus meruit mediante Maria 
spiritibus superis spiritus esse comes. 


Cf. 1, 213-214; vu, 31-32; x, 153-154, 159-160, 245-246; x1, 143-144; three letters 
in: 
litora lata maris languentia lumina frustra 
detinuere diu spe pereunte sua. (xv, 113-114) 
uirginis in risu Venus illaqueauit amantis 
lumina, feminea forma fefellit eum. (xv1, 5-6) 


(other exx. of two letters: xv1 17, 18, 187-188, 199, 200). 

Sometimes longer passages show alliteration, as x, 189-196, where no less than 35 
words out of 51 begin with f! The woman is heaping abuse on herself: ‘o nimis in- 
felix, o femina fex mulierum,’ (189), ‘intus ficta, foris fera pessima faxque furoris’ 
(195), ete. In x1, 161-162 every word begins with m: 


matris melliflue miseratio magna Marie 
magna manet magnis magnificata modis. 


In x, 207-212, the first couplet alliterates on p, the second on m, the third runs: 


me iuuenum, me turba senum, me tota senatus 
curia condempnat, tu miserere mihi. 


The double alliteration in the pentameter is rather a favorite one of Nigel’s. Gener- 
ally, one may say that, while he is lavish in alliteration as compared with classical 
writers, he uses it, or at least strives to use it artistically, employing balance of letter 
against letter, whether in half-line, line, or couplet. Such alternation as in x, 215 is 
rare; he might have attempted more of it. 

Play on words: a common feature of ML. poetry, honor — honus, mundus (world) 
— mundus (clean), prece — precio, amans — amens, amarus — amoris, and others 
being too frequent to need illustration here. One or two may be quoted that seem 
less common: ‘terret opus sed torret amor’ (Intr., 5), ‘rarius in cella uir sceleratus 
erat’ (Ix, 22), ‘sicque tegens uicium crimen discriminat omne’ (vu, 11), ‘uade 
uadesque para’ (xv, 29). 
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Another somewhat similar trick is to vary the inflexions of a word; e.g., in two 
couplets (11, 107-110) he plays persistently on the word traho: 


matris amor proprie trahit hinc, trahit inde Maria, 
gaudet utroque pio tractus amore trahi. 

sic igitur dum distrahitur ui tractus ad astra 
rursus ad ima soli carne trahente redit. 


So with grauis, grauior, grauissima; mala, peior, pessima, etc. 
Anaphora: Words and phrases are repeated (i) either from hexameter to following 
hexameter, or (ii) from pentameter to following hexameter. Examples of (i) are: 


surgere post lapsum decet et timuisse futura 
quam sit amara dies quamque timenda malis. 

surgere post lapsum meruisse Theophilus olim 
creditur, etc. (1, 5-7) 

mira rei nouitas subito uulgata per urbis 
compita finitimis fit manifesta locis. 

mira rei nouitas populum trahit et patriarcham, 
etc. (xv, 177-179) 


et quam non merui fer pietatis opem. 
fer pietatis opem etc. (1, 214-215) 
dampnat et accusat quid sibi mentis erat 
quid sibi mentis erat, etc. (x, 186-187), 


and sometimes the repetition is from hexameter to pentameter, even to next pen- 
tameter but one. Thus he does not keep strictly to Matthew’s precept (Ars Versif., 
11, 5): ‘anaphora est per principia duorum uersuum immediate positorum iterata 
positio.’ (ii), however, ought properly to be called anadiplosis, (ibid., 7): ‘repetita 
prolatio dictionis quae terminalis prioris versus est in principio subsequentis.’ 
Other exx. are: 1, 39, 103, 183, 216, 249; vir, 35, 180; x, 85-88; x1v, 37-44; xv1, 14. 

Amplification: for this phrase see Faral, Arts Poétiques, Part u, Chap. ii; the 
theoricians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries use it in the sense of ‘developper, 
allonger un sujet,’ and it covers such figures as interpretatio, periphrasis, comparatio, 
etc. I use it here in a different and narrower sense, that of repeating the substance 
of a phrase, usually of a whole couplet, in a succeeding one. 

In vit, 8-10, the familiar idea of the name without the thing is repeated in succes- 
sive couplets. In x, the distress of the childless couple is thus described: 


anxietas animi cupientis habere quod optat 
estuat et uotis carpitur usque suis. 

res et opes, fundos, generosi stemmatis ortum, 
cum careat subole computat esse nichil. 

prospera cuncta forent nisi sola prole carerent, 
qua sine quicquid habent uile nichilque putant. 

tristis uterque nimis animo languescit amaro, 
quodque magis cupiunt amplius urit eos. 


Here 5-6 are repeated in 15-16, and 7-8 in 13-14. In the same poem, 33-40, the idea 
of ‘the only son of his mother and she was a widow’ is repeated with little variation. 
Others are x1, 3-8; xu, 3-6, 15-18; x11, 181-136; xv1, 21-24, 129 sqq. The longest 
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example is in x1v, where the virtuous ignorance of the Priest who knew but one 
Mass is driven home in no less than sixteen lines: 


moribus ornatus plusquam sermone latino 
presbiter extiterat simplicitatis homo. 

qui minus artis habens multum uirtutis habebat 
culmine uirtutum diues et artis egens. 

sed pia uita dabat quod et ars et lingua negabat 
his minus instructus aptius inde fuit ... 

rectus homo non retor erat, non multus in arte 
grammatica, gratus non minus inde Deo... 

quid genus a specie, quid res a nomine differt 
mentibus astutis scire reliquit hebes. 

non est grammaticus neque retor querit haberi, 
Quintilianus eum deneget esse suum. 


This is an extreme case; possibly Nigel had some none too industrious members 
of his own monastery in his mind! 

Some minor points of style and language may be mentioned: 

i. Prosody: peculiarities are: 11, 85 — uénisset; 11, 9 — beniuolus; 46 — Apertas; 
Iv, 23 —ratulisset; vir, 121 — demdn; vim, 14 — longé; x, 93 — faudrabilis; 179, 
certidrari; x11, 18 — sdlempnis; 88 — inuenls; 90 — tot; x1v, 71 — mistériorum; 
xvi, 25 — prestigiis; 210 — contiminando; xvu, 31 — zélus; 122 — uelis (2nd s.); 
133 — sopdrata; 217 — réperisset; 223 — s&cessit; 243 — udgiens. 

Proper names, 1 9 Thédphilus, xv 1 Constantindpdlitana, 3 Thaddérus. 
Hiatus in x11, 167: ‘mos prelatorum et consuetudo cauenda.’ 

ii. A peculiar trick, derived originally from Ovid, is to be noticed in the repetition 
of a verb in the pentameter (indic. and past part.) : 1, 24: ‘emit et exemptam luxuri- 
are dedit’; 111, 18: ‘spreuerat et spreto multa minatus erat’; rv, 6: ‘cepit et inceptis 
institit usque suis’; so x1m1, 24; xv, 124; cf. also x1, 122; xiv, 124; xv, 62, 152, and 
XVI, 68: uicit et euicit imperiosus amor.’ 

iii. A peculiar turn of phrase with sine: 1, 45: ‘querite querentes sine numine 
nomen honoris’; 82: ‘fit sitibunda nimis mens sine mente sua’; vim, 24: ‘estuat 
absque modo mens sine mente modo’; 33: ‘lingua fit elinguis, nutat sine uertice 
uertex Pes suus absque pede uix sinit ire pedem’ xvi, 285: ‘iam sine carne caro, corpus 
sine corpore, mundum Sit licet in mundo deseruisse putes.’ i.e., a speechless tongue, 
a mind that will not function, wasted flesh, a body that is no body at all are des- 
cribed in this way. There are similar expressions in the Speculum Stultorum. 


There are many possible ways of classifying these tales; William of 
Malmesbury, for instance, arranges them in an order of descending magni- 
tude of the persons chiefly concerned: bishops, priests, monks, laity, women, 
Jews and so on, and in most collections there is no classification at all. One 
very common class (i) is that in which someone has committed a grave sin, 
repents of it, invokes the Virgin’s aid, and is saved by her from its conse- 
quences. Another (ii) describes some reward or signal service done by her 
to a votary, while in a third class the enemies of Christendom, whether 
heathen or Jew, are punished. 

The four longest of Nigel’s tales belong to class (i), two describing a bar- 
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gain with the devil, two concerned with grave sins of women. Perhaps the 
best-known of all was that of Theophilus; in his story and in that of the 
cleric who bargained with the devil for the love of a woman, we have an 
anticipation of the story of Faust. The tale of the Abbess was also a popular 
one, and in that of the Roman matron’s incest Nigel took the opportunity 
to develop the dialogue to a greater proportion than in the others, more 
than two-fifths of the whole being spoken by the characters of the story, 
Three others: The Drowned Monk, The Drunken Monk, and The Monk of 
St Peter’s (Cologne) are similar, though there is no repentance or appeal for 
aid. The reward of votaries is found in the tales of St Dunstan, Hildefonsus, 
Fulbert, the Virgin’s Milk, and the Priest of one Mass. Julian the Apostate 
and the army of the heathen Rollo are stricken by her agency in 1 and vy, 
and the two stories of Jews (x1 and xv) may be counted here, while that of 
the Christ-child stands by itself. 

In the more carefully worked-out tales, a good deal of space is given to 
the mental processes of the chief characters. Theophilus gives his reasons 
for refusing the bishopric, and when he finds himself deposed from his office 
of vice-dominus, his feelings are depicted in a remarkable passage of forty- 
two lines, in which he at first is patient and conceals his feelings. Eventually, 
however, the loss of reputation and wealth is too much for him; anger blows 
the flame of envy, and he thirsts for his lost position once more. Swelling 
anger compels him to crime, and as he is not in a position to use force, he is 
driven to the unholy means of magic (1, 54-96). The bargain with the devil! 
is briefly described, and Nigel does not use the opportunity of a fine picture 
here of that personage appearing with many lights and attendant figures 
(ef. Salisbury MS., fol. 94: ‘preiecta sibi terrifici luminis ueniens uiolentia, 
frequenti stipatorum ambitu in sublimi tribunali componitur,”) being con- 
tent to show him as a good business man with a personal grudge against the 
Blessed Virgin, who may at any moment come meddling into his affairs and 
rob him of his due (109-126). The bargain is struck, and Theophilus regains 
his post. His resulting bad conscience is described (145-182), with his own 
lament and appeal to Mary (183-234). In both passages, Nigel tries to 
bring out the point that Theophilus feels not only that he has committed a 
crime, but that his life is utterly contaminated (‘cum sit tamen ipsum ipse 
scelus,’ ‘cum scelus hoc ipsum sim super omne scelus’). The thought of 
death terrifies him, (‘intima deficiunt, teritur mens anxia curis, Terret 
utrumque uirum morsque scelusque suum’). Here again, though the tradi- 

1 All other versions lay stress on the bad character of the Jew who acts as intermediary, 
e.g., ‘maleficiorum conscium, incantationum potentem (Sal., fol. 94). 

2 One curious trait in other versions is that the figures are clad in white garments: ‘induti 
niueis uiri clamidibus’ (MS. Cleop., fol. 105); ‘pluribus his inerat falsus decor, albus amictus’ 
(Radwin, Theoph., 157). 
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tion has references to distinguished penitents of the past (Paul the Deacon, 
from whose ninth-century translation of Eutychianus all mediaeval ver- 
sions descend, mentions as many as eight names: Nineveh, Rahab, David, 
Peter, Zacchaeus, Paul, Corinthians, and Cyprian), Nigel mentions only 
four, and dismisses them in a couplet. In answer to his prayers and tears the 
Virgin replies, at first sternly, then with compassion, and the story proceeds 
to its conclusion. 

In the other story of the Black Arts (xv1) we have the gradual change of 
mind of the woman loved by the cleric and her struggle against passion 
(47-70), and, later on, the strength of old habit that can overcome a more 
recent love (129-140), ‘dumque nouum subito uincit uetus usus amorem, 
/cedit amor quoniam uim facit usus ei.’ Remarkable in this tale is the dia- 
logue between the Virgin and the clerk, the idea of which is not original in 
Nigel, but is developed with typical frankness. The idea is the not uncom- 
mon one of the heavenly, as opposed to the earthly mistress, and when the 
Virgin complains: ‘uincula coniugii nouitatis amore resoluis,/desipis et 
sponsus desinis esse meus,’ the clerk protests his fidelity, and pleads: ‘corde 
quidem uolui, sed non peruenit ad actum/uelle meum; satis est,’ he admits, 
‘me uoluisse tamen.’ The satirist is again seen in the lines on episcopal dis- 
pensations, usually in favor of relatives (93-102) : ‘presulis assensum meruit 
qui cuncta meretur,/sanguinis et carnis immoderatus amor; dispensare 
quidem pro tempore proque nepote/presulis ad tempus, quis neget esse 
pium?’ etc. The gentle irony of this is enhanced by the fact that it is the 
clergy in council with the bishop who are asked to give dispensation. 

Space does not permit an analysis of all the miracles, but the same love 
of describing feelings and motives can certainly be seen in The Incestuous 
Matron, though perhaps not so much in The Abbess. In the former, there are 
some lines on the patience and the justice of God which perhaps may be 
quoted. The woman, in spite of her sin, has gained a reputation for goodness 
and chastity: ‘mira dei pietas, cuius patientia mira/sustinet atque diu 
dissimulare studet .. . nec punire reos statim nec premia iustis/reddere 
consueuit, iustus ubique deus.’ They recall a passage in x11 on the provi- 
dence of God, which strikes and heals, and pities while it wounds: 

mira dei pietas et dispensatio mira, 
cuius iudicia soluere nemo potest . . . 

uulnerat et sanat, prosternit et erigit idem, 
illa uel illa tamen de ratione facit, 

hunc igitur pietas que percutit et miseretur 
percutiens tetigit, sed miserando tamen. 

In The Drowned Monk, and The Monk of St Peter’s, the Virgin is con- 
cerned with the fortunes of her votaries in the next world. In the former this 
gives the poet an opportunity for a spirited piece of dialogue; the monk is 
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telling how he was being carried off by the devils of Hell; when the Blessed 
Virgin accosted them ‘toruo lumine’: 


quis furor, o miseri? que uos, o mente maligni, 
causa trahit? quonam contio uestra ruit? 

sistite; quem rapitis meus est; quo iure nefandas 
mittere temptastis in mea iura manus? 

demon ad hoc: tuus est? tibi qui contraria semper 
egit, et in nullo destitit esse meus? 

si tuus, unde tuus? cui tecum de ratione 
nil commune fuit tempore siue loco .. . 

quidnam luxurie cum uirginitatis honore? 
num Belial Christo consociandus erit? 

uita placet tibi? non, uia? non; spurcissima mors est; 
mors, uia, uita mihi consona tota placet ... 


to which the Virgin answers: 
o mala mentitos, o singula falsa locutos! 
o furor, o subitus in mea dampna dolus! 
quamuis uita michi sua displicuisset, honore 
gratuito placuit gratior ipse michi.. . 


In xtv, again, her angry glance is directed against the bishop who has been 
so ill advised as to deprive the Priest who knew but one Mass, and he is 
well scolded: 
pessime pontificum, nec re nec nomine dignus 
pontificis, quid agis? cognita sumne tibi? 
summi regis ego genitrix, ego uirgo Maria 
quam male lesisti, quam male ledis adhuc. . . . 
presbiter ille meus a te spoliatus inique 
rebus et officiis qua ratione fuit? ... 
te carnalis amor, te sollicitudo tuorum 
traxit et illicitas fecit inire uias. .. . 
ex re nomen habes, raptorem res manifesta 
te probat, et populi contio tota tui. 
de pastore lupus factus, de presule predo, 
hoc quod debueras parcere predo uoras. .. . 


In these lines, too, we see the satirist again, attacking nepotism and avarice 
in the clergy. There is a similar attack in the Salisbury MS. fol. 110”: 
‘homines insipientes et malignos qui odissent sapienciam quique liuore per- 
stricti bonum quod in se non uiderent in eo conuiciis lacesserent sinistra 
interpretatione turbantes, clericos precipue quorum officium interest paro- 
chianorum presbiterorum commissa speculari; genus illud hominum, ut 
pace paucorum dicam, lingua exercitum, munerum auidum, intuitu com- 
modi fas et bonum pensitans ut quo inclinacior pecunia fuerit eo uergant 
canones.’ Nigel here has over seventy lines (47-118), beginning with that 
favorite object of attack, the archdeacon: 
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archileuita celer qui terram circuit omnem 
ut scelus acceleret accelerare studet 


he uses the same phrase (cf. Job, i, 7) of the devil: 


uiderat hec postquam totum qui circuit orbem 
protinus inuidit spiritus ille malus (xv, 39) 


The passage is too long to quote, but the ‘indiscretus amor, pietas et cura 
suorum’ recall the prose prologue to the Speculum Stultorum (ed. Wright, 
p. 5): ‘ut prioratum uel abbatiam possit sibi apprehendere, ubi parentum 
suoruin sequelam copiosam possit prius inserere, et postea quasi caudam 
post se quocunque ierit trahere glorianter’ (cf. p. 109, |. 23). 

Two of the miracles (v1 and x111) relate how the Virgin relieved two suf- 
ferers with her own milk, Fulbert of Chartres, who was lying sick, and the 
priest who had a cancered lip. The first is related very briefly (88 lines in 
all), the second with Nigel’s characteristic padding out in couplets that ex- 
press the same idea in different ways. It may be noticed that he does not 
echo the semi-sceptical comments of the Salisbury and Royal MSS: ‘quis 
hec crederet nisi quod ita per omnium ora uocitantur ut non tot astipula- 
toribus credere impudens uideatur; parum est enim Domine si dilectores 
suos eternis tueatur auxiliis, uerum etiam corporalibus lactet stipendiis, 
...’ (Sal., fol. 105) and for no. x11: ‘sed quid dicemus de lacte? et plane 
nesico si delinquit qui estimat eam adhuc habere lac uberiem qua refocil- 
laret seruulum. Quocirca quod securius est credamus illud esse pietatis 
lac et misericordie, quibus pre omnibus sanctis nouit affluere, nec uisa posse 
talia nisi per corporeas imagines uideri nec nisi corporeis uerbis enunciari.” 
(Sal., fol. 110.)? In this tale the Virgin appears in a vision; the sick monk is 
carried by an angel to paradise, and there is shown fragrant flowers whose 
numbers symbolize Psalms liii and exviii (Vulg.) in the Office of the Virgin, 
and it is in Paradise that she appears to him and heals him; he wakes up 
and finds himself cured. There is no mention of a vision, however, in v1.! 

The miracles of St Dunstan and Hildefonsus are both straightforward 
versions of well-known tales; the latter, which is much the longer of the two 


1 Cf. the Salisbury MS. fol. 107" upon the incident of St Peter threatening the devil with 
his key in the story of the monk of St Peter’s at Cologne, an incident omitted by Nigel alto- 
gether: ‘hic forsitan aliquis cauillator pueriles me ineptias garrire calumpniabitur, quod dixerim 
incorporeos spiritus conseruisse sermonem et beatum Petrum habuisse clauem. Et de confabu- 
lacione quidem assensum prebeo quod ibi nichil uocale sit, ubi nec lingue plectrum nec uocis 
organum. Verumtamen quamuis sciamus quod beati spiritus sola mentis que inest eis perspi- 
cacia secreta discant et rimentur, nec ibi opus esse lingua ubi sciuntur omnia . . . nec aliter hec 
nobis annunciari poterant, nisi res incorporeas per sermones incorporeos scripta proferrent’ — 
and so with the key, ‘que significamentum potestatis Petro attribuitur, nec enim nisi per cor- 
poream similitudinem debuit potestas surrecturo monacho monstrari.” 
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(116 lines), is prefaced by some lines on Britain, a land flowing with milk 
and honey and full of all delightful things. Among other blessings: 
hoc speciale tamen habet insula, quod speciali 
quadam pre reliquis gens pietate nitet. 
accidit unde pie specialius esse Marie 
gentem deuotam que pietate uiget. 

It would be perhaps of special interest to the Precentor of Christ Church 
Priory that St Dunstan ‘neumata spirituum recinendo melosque supernos 
/Sepe suos docuit redditus ipse sibi,’ that is, from one of the visions of 
heavenly things; and that 

presulis ipsa sui celebris Dorobernia testis 
eius adhuc hodie pneuma melosque canit. 


He cannot refrain from mentioning an even more famous legend: 


quid quod et hic Satanam per nasum forcipe sumptum 
fortiter ignita fecit inire fugam, 

huncque reuertentem multatum uerbere multo 
ipsa flagellantis fracta flabella probant. 


Of those miracles wherein enemies of the Faith are confounded, those of 
the Jew of Pisa and the Jew who lent money to the Byzantine merchant, the 
former one of the oldest of the miracles, are related without any noteworthy 
digressions or other features.' 

The routing of Rollo by the virtue of the Virgin’s shift is very briefly told, 
and the slaying of Julian (‘pessima fex hominum, Julianus apostata, regum/ 


Pessimus’) is also told in straightforward narrative. This, in reality, is one 
of the most dramatic of the stories, and comes as a pleasing change from the 
monks and clerics of the West to scenes of war in eastern Europe. (The 
mercantile setting of xv affords a similar change.) We see the great Basil, 
bishop of Cesarea, pitted against the Apostate. William of Malmesbury, 
with his love of interesting information, tells us that the two were both 
pupils in youth of the same master (‘conscolastici cum Libanio sophista 
sub preceptore Grecie Eubalo,’ i.e., Ecebolo). The prayers of the bishop 
have their reward, and we have the story of the appearance of the Virgin 
in a dream, the mission of St Mercurius, the vanished spear, later found 
back in its place tinged with blood, and the report of the Emperor's death 
in battle at the hand of an unknown soldier. Nigel wastes no words over the 
deed of Mercurius: 


1 It is probably useless to inquire why Nigel, or William of Malmesbury, placed the former 
at Pisa instead of at Bourges, but the latter also puts the story of the Christ-child’s image 
there (nos. 10 and 11), whereas in Addl. 15723 it is at Spires (fol. 66: ‘Epiris,’ fol. 76: ‘Spiris, 
the tale being told twice), and he has the story of the priest of St Cassian at Pisa, very similar 
to the one that follows it (no. xv1 in Nigel; 43,4 in William); no. 5 in his collection, that of the 
soul of the Prior of St Salvator, is also at Pisa. 
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miles ad arma ruit, adiit in Perside regem, 
inflictoque graui uulnere uictor abit. 


This apparently is all shown to the bishop in his vision, for, when the blood- 
stained lance is found, 


nuntiat extinctum transacta nocte tyrannum 
uirginis ex iussu Mercuriique manu 


and, sure enough, ‘exitus acta probat, rex nocte peremptus eadem/militis 
ignoti dicitur esse manu.’ 

I have attempted to point out some of the interesting features of this 
collection of Mary-legends, and Nigel’s methods of dealing with the tra- 
ditional matter. I have also referred to some of the special characteristics 
of his style. These, though they do not commend themselves particularly to 
modern taste, are used in moderation, and therefore do not have the effect 
of irritating the reader, as do the constant mannerisms of Matthew of Ven- 
déme. Nigel can combine a narrative that moves and tells a clear story with 
a style that, at its best, has nervous force and balance of phrase. The narra- 
tive comes first in interest, even when, in the longer pieces, he gives some 
space to the feelings and motives of the characters. 

It would be interesting to know from whom Nigel learnt his verse-mak- 
ing; with regard to the twelfth century he stands apart from the school of 
Matthew of Vendéme, while ranking generally with the Anglo-French Latin 
verse-writers of his time. In his Speculum Stultorum, which is usually dated 
before 1180 from its reference to Louis VII (though parts of it may be later), 
the style is in the main the same, but there is much less conscious adorn- 
ment, no rhyming, very little playing on words, alliteration, etc.; the result 
is to give an effect of greater simplicity, even naiveté, which rather assists 
the satire than otherwise, and is certainly better suited to a long poem. It 
would be difficult to date relatively to each other Nigel’s three main poetical 
works, the Speculum, the Miracula and the St Laurence and St Paul the 
Hermit (nos. 16 and 17 in this MS.), for which see below. 

15. Inc.: quid deceat monachum uel qualis debeat esse. 

Expl.: femineum fuge colloquium uir sancte caueto. 
The poem ends imperfect after 379 lines; there are 812 in the edition of 
Wright (Anglo-Latin Satirical Poems, ii, 175-200), who edited it from Royal 
8 A xxi (A) and this MS. (B), supplying a passage of sixty lines from the 
text of Migne (Patr. Lat., cLv1u1, 587) where it appears among the works of 
Anselm. It is there edited from four MSS, of which one is at present at Rouen 
(670, Omont); this has the title Claudianus ad monachos, and it has been 
suggested that the author was a monk of Gloucester, one Osbern (for whom 
see Dict. Nat. Biog.), as Claudia is sometimes found for Gloucester, and an- 
other work by him is in the MS. Roy. 8 A xxi. Wright’s attribution to 
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Neckam is based on Bale (Index, p. 513), but no critics today support the 
authorship either of Neckam or of St Anselm, though a fourteenth century 
MS. at Charleville (106) attributes the poem to the latter. Hauréau says 
(Notices et Extraits, xxxiii, pt. i, p. 196): ‘nous écartons donc volontiers §, 
Anselme, dont le génie trés particulier ne se reconnait pas dans ce long 
poéme, plus didactique que mystique,’ and is inclined to decide for Roger of 
Caen, to whom a Bec MS. is said by Gerberon, the editor in Migne, to at- 
tribute it, ‘versus Rogerii Beccensis monachi.’ Mabillon (Annales, Lxv, 41) 
says: ‘Rogerius Cadomensis artis poeticae peritus qui carmen de contemptu 
mundi composuit incipiens ab his uersibus Quid deceat monachum.’ The 
piece also appears in MS. Digby 65 (thirteenth century, without mention of 
author), in Addl. 16608 (fourteenth century), a Stavelot MS. at one time at 
Liége in the monastery of St James, among works of St Anselm, and in Cot- 
ton, Cleopatra A xi, fols. 287, 8 (thirteenth century). 

While the appearance of the piece among Nigel’s works at least requires us 
to consider the possibility of his having composed it, the difference of style 
is decisive against his authorship. There are no familiar turns of expression, 
and the writer admits elision and endings of the pentameter that are other 
than dissyllabic, both practically unknown in Nigel. In the Cleopatra MS. 
it was probably copied, together with Nos. 4, 8, and 10, pieces of kindred 
subject, from our MS. At any rate, our MS. cannot have been the copier, as 
the last line of 8 is lacking; there are also the same number of lines (379) 
which is odd if it had been copied from any other MS., both ending ‘uir 
sancte caueto.’ On the whole, Roger of Caen seems the most likely author. 
Even if the subject of the poem is somewhat too long drawn out, it must be 
admitted that the verses show considerable skill; as elegiacs, they certainly 
rank with the best of their age. 

16. Passio Sancti Laurenti Martyris.— A long poem in 2345 rhyming 
hexameters; the rhymes are usually in couplets (caudati), but sometimes 
more, e.g., 57-64 in -atur, 65—70 in -etur. 

Inc.: palma triumphalis roseo redimita cruore. 

Expl.: cum genitore tamen prece martiris annuat amen. 

Nigel follows the story as it is found in the Passio S. Laurentii (see Mom- 
britius 11, 50-52) or that of Ado, Archbishop of Vienne in the ninth century 
(see Acta Sanctorum, Aug., Pt. ii, p. 518).! To give an abstract of the poem 
would take up far too much space; a few points that may be of interest are 
here touched upon. 

Nigel brings in all the characters of the drama: Decius, Valerianus, 


1 The same outlines are found in the poems attributed to Flodoardus (Patr. Lat., cxxxv, 
685-688) and to Marbod (ibid., ctxx1, 1607-14); that of Prudentius (Peristeph., 1) does not 
seem to have been used by Nigel. 
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Sixtus, Cyriaca, Narcissus, Crescentio, Justinus, Hippolytus, Lucillus, Ro- 
manus. At the end of the poem, Valerianus is stricken with death before the 
feet of Decius; the earth is shaken, and Decius is troubled by a devil which 
makes him cry out in torment. He cries to Laurence to spare the dire pun- 
ishment he is sending on him, and dies (fol. 44°, col. ii). This appears to be 
an addition by Nigel; at any rate, I have not been able to find it in any 
earlier authority. There is also a reference to the ‘Nepotian crypt’: 
contigit interea legem fugisse prophanam 


Christicolas multos sub criptam Nepotianam; 
his erat in Christo Iustinus uernula factus, etc. (fol. 30, col. i) 


Cripta means catacomb, and is the regular word to designate an under- 
ground burying-place from Prudentius through the Middle Ages, the word 
‘catacomb’ or rather the phrase ‘ad catacumbas’ being localized to mean 
the subterranean cemetery near the Basilica of St Sebastian. There is, how- 
ever, no catacomb or burying place known as Nepotian, and Nigel may be 
using the word to express the ‘Pontiani coemeterium’ mentioned by Mom- 
britius, though not in the story of St Laurence (see under martyrdoms of 
Abundius, Abdon, Callistus, and Marius, Martha, etc.) The catacomb of 
Pontianus, however, is nowhere, so far as I know, connected with St Lau- 
rence.! There can be no doubt but that Nigel is the author; though the 
metre is not his usual elegiac couplet, there are still sufficient reminiscences 
in phrase and versification, sometimes in whole passages, of either the 


Speculum Stultorum or the Miracula to leave no doubt at all. To mention 
just one passage, a digression on wealth (fol. 31, col. ii-32, col. i) begins: 


hec est illa fames post gustum fellis amara, 

hec est illa sitis que principibus dominatur, 

hec est illa sitis per quam deus ipse negatur, 

hec est illa sitis.... 

munera corrumpunt reges regumque clientes 
munera confundunt hominum cum corpore mentes 
munera peruertunt iuste moderamina legis 
munera plus possunt quam rex quam curia regis, 


and so on for a few more lines, recalling the passages in his Speculum: ‘hec 
est illa dies,’ etc. (Wright, p. 25) and the lines beginning with ‘munera,’ 
p. 101, (the phrase ‘munera dulce malum’ appears in both).? 


1 Still less are the historical persons named Nepotianus so connected, see Dict. of Class. and 
of Christian Biography, sub nom. 

? Cf. also ‘laurus ei dignum nomen de nomine donat’ and sqq., with verses on Honorius 
(same play on words): ‘Sixtus respondit spondendo cupita libenter’: ‘spondetque cupita li- 
benter,’ Mir. xv1, 31; ‘de pastore lupus, fit iam de presule predo’: cf. Spec., p. 104, etc.; 
‘palliat et risu facies conducta furorem’: ‘risu palliat ore leui,’ Spec., p. 47; ‘celica castra’: cf. 
on Honorius, ‘paupera turba’: Mir., 111, 40; ‘uox suppressa silet’: ‘non opus est armis ubi uox 
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As in the Miracles, speeches occupy a good part of the narrative, and 
there is also a good deal of moral and religious reflection. On the third day 
after Sixtus’ death Laurence is eager to close his life well: 


felix ille labor quem sors extrema coronat 
felix uita uiri cui mors pia premia donat 


Spiritual grace and love are necessary for this: 


nam bona posse uiros dat gratia spiritualis, 
gratia preueniens hominem non mens animalis.. . 


forsitan hic amor est de quo dixere plerique 
omnia uincit amor, regit omnia, regnat ubique... 


dulcius hoc nichil est, nichil est iocundius isto, 
qui facit hamanam mentem coniungere Christo. 


Laurence’s youth belies his wisdom; outward appearances are no true guide: 


sepius ora silent dum garrula dextra perorat, 
lingua silere studet, digitus signare laborat, 
dumque decem digiti totidem uelut ora loquuntur 
corda silere negant que signis diripiuntur. 


The reference seems to be to the signs made by monks when forbidden by 
their rule to speak; in any case he has produced a vivid phrase by his ‘toti- 
dem uelut ora.’ Laurence, he proceeds, has two good signs, the sign of the 
Cross and the sign of giving. 

The description of the violent anger of Decius ‘dentibus ora premens 
Cesar quasi bestia frendit’ leads the poet to enlarge a proverb familiar in the 
Middles Ages.! 


nulla lues grauior quam cum de paupere factus 
diues erit subito rerum moderamina nactus 


Decius accuses Laurence of magic: 
tollite postorem noua dum tormenta paremus.. . 
tollite postorem manibus sursumque leuate 
tolle magum, tolle, magica nos arte fefellit 
The scene is then changed to the Temple of Jupiter, and Decius there en- 
larges (with a Virgilian allusion) on the character of a good prince: 
imperiale decus pietatis lege tenetur 
parcere subiectis ne plus iusto dominetur, 


suppressa triumphat,’ Spec., p. 62; ‘sed quia cognouit scriptum Salomone docente iuxta stul- 
titiam sapiens sibi ne uideatur responde stulto etc.’: cf. Spec., Prologue, p. 8; ‘hic dolor et 
gemitus lacrime suspiria planctus’: Mir. x, 203, and elsewhere; ‘purpura martyrii cum bisso 
uirginitatis’ and preceding lines: cf. verses on St Katherine. 

1 ‘Paupere ditato nichil acrius esse putato,’ Werner, Sprichw rter und Sinnspriiche, p. 69. 
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principis et populum iusta racione tueri 

cuius amore frui studeat fugiatque timeri; 

ne uelit extolli nimium princepsque uideri 

sed magis illorum studeat uelut unus haberi; 

qui cupit in populo fieri uirtute magister 

non ita sit dominus quod nesciat esse minister . . . 
The crowd applauds, but Laurence replies at considerable length, conclud- 
ing with a threatening description of the Last Judgment. A further appeal 
proving fruitless, the torments are multiplied, and six lines are left elo- 
quently blank after a reference to red-hot plates. Decius chooses this mo- 
ment for changing his mode of attack; he puts some searching theological 
posers on the subject of the deity and mortality of Christ: how can flesh be 
immortal and a God suffer death? are they one or two gods? if the latter, 
that makes five (with the Trinity); he is frankly puzzled: had not Laurence 
better worship the gods of Rome? 

Si deus atque caro moriendo dissociantur 

ipsa fuisse duo mortis ratione probantur 

ergo duo dum sunt deus et caro, non deus unus, 

hic manet illa perit, quid namque caro nisi funus 

hec duo si di sunt deus et caro dic mihi que sunt 

et tamen hi si sunt hic an tres an duo di sunt 

quinque deos igitur numeras bene si numeramus 

si duo iuncta tribus ea quinque fuisse putamus.. . 


The Saint has no difficulty in dealing with such sophisms, replying with a 
speech of 124 lines, which includes a statement of the whole Christian faith. 
Christ suffered in mortal flesh and rose in virtue of his deity, but in the 
same flesh, as was shown by the broiled fish: 

qui redimendo reum crucis est opprobria passus 

hunc in carne deum sumptus piscis probat assus. 
The episode of Romanus follows. After his conversion, he beholds an angelic 
messenger come to Laurence and wipe away the blood and dust: 

en tibi Laurenti iuuenis pulcherrimus unus 

stat et a Christo transmissum fert tibi munus 


que facies que forma uiro speciesque decoris 
lilia candoris niuei uincit color oris . . . 


extergit manus officiosa cruorem 
linthea uulneribus iuuenis subicit studiosus 
corruat in terram ne forte cruor preciosus 
mappula candoris niuei rapit omnibus horis 
quicquid sudoris fluit ex te siue cruoris. 


The narrative closes with Laurence’s famous jest to the Emperor to turn 
him on the grill, as he is half-cooked, and his final prayer to Christ to re- 
member him and all who do likewise: 
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facque mei memores conscendere summa polorum; 
annue poscenti, uia, uita, salusque piorum. 


He gives up the ghost, and Decius rebukes the gods of Rome, whom he has 
always loved, for letting themselves be defeated by Laurence: 

proh dolor en superi nequeunt sua iura tueri 

ergone sunt miseri qui di uoluere uideri 

cumque nichil ualeant licet omnia posse uidentur 

cum rebus careant cur nomina uana merentur? 

uincere sperabam nec uinci posse putabam 

et quia certabam pro dis quos semper amabam 

ue mihi ue misero.. . 


The death of Hippolytus, ‘pedibus discerptus equorum,’ after he has buried 
the saint, and the deaths in agony of Decius and Valerianus form an epi- 
logue at the end of which Nigel prays that he may be remembered by St 
Laurence and obtain pardon through his prayers. 


17. Vita Pauli primi Eremitae. A poem of about 700 lines, also in rhym- 
ing hexameters, as many as ten lines sometimes rhyming together, and occa- 
sional internal rhymes as well. The story is that of St Jerome, for which see 
Acta Sanctorum [Jan.]| pt. i, p. 604; Migne, Patr. Lat., xxi, 105. 


Inc.: Iussit adorari Decius simulacra deorum 
Expl.: hic unum laudat nos collaudemus utrumque. 


Paul, fleeing from the persecutions of Decius and Valerianus at Rome, 
chooses a life of hardship in the desert: 


antra domos herbeque cibos, dant pocula stille 
imbris, in his habitat, his uescitur, has bibit ille, 
gaudia conuentus, urbis spectacula mille 

pro nichilo reputat, nec comparat illa fauille. 


His mind and spirit are superior to his flesh: 


sic iter axa [=‘cudgel’] sue regit et moderatur aselle . . . 
axa regens asinam, mens carnis habens dominatum. 


Antony, ‘in cuius laudem calamizant organa mille,’ hears of the fame of 
Paul and sets out to visit him. His meeting with the satyr is thus described: 


cius in occursum festinat belua larua 

turpior, huic hominis species staturaque parua .. . 
est facies hominis sed cornibus aspera binis 

frons est apta minis, armis munita ferinis, 

nasus aduncus ei, frons torua, pedes caprearum, 
qui iam deformem reddunt similemque ferarum. 


Asked what he is, the creature replies that he was made by God, that the 
common folk call him ‘satyr’ and offer prayers to him, the shepherds wor- 
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ship him and call him ‘faunus’ or ‘incubus’; he prays that Christ may give 
peace to those that trust in his prayers; Antony answers with a lament over 
the Alexandrians: 


Heu heu quam cecos habet Alexandria ciues, 
in qua demoniis seruit cum paupere diues . . . 
idola ceca colunt, cur? nam cecantur et ipsi; 
sunt hebetes, quare? quia mens caligat eclipsi. 


After other adventures, he comes to Paul’s cave: 


quid, pater Antoni, tua mens cupit, optat et ardet? 
numquid ad id properas ut cursus uota retardet? 
ecce quod optasti queris terrore remoto, 

curris ut optineas, nocet acceleratio uoto? 

te fugit hoc quod amas? tu discis Tantalus esse? 
non uis differri, facis hoc properando necesse. 


This apostrophe is caused by the fact that Paul in his cave, on hearing steps, 
shuts the door and so bars Antony out. At last, however, he opens, and they 
meet and embrace. Then they go and sit down by a spring; this is a charm- 
ing episode; a raven brings them bread, but they each desire the other to 
break it first; not being able to agree they finally pull it apart. The descrip- 
tion of the spot is as follows: 


fons erat admittens patulo spiramina cliuo, 
pulchra loco facies, illimi gratia riuo, 

qui dat aquas recipit, qui fundit sorbet agellus 
et parit eructans quas ebibit arida tellus, 
palma secus fontem uiret et loca reddit amena, 
omnia delectant, fons arbor et aura serena. 


After some conversation, Paul says his death is near and asks Antony to 
bury him when he dies, but first to return to the monastery and fetch the 
cloak of Athanasius to wrap him in; another apostrophe follows: 


cur, pater Antoni, cur mitteris, an sibi pulchrum 

quod prius horruerat? tegmen petit atque sepulchrum; 
cum palme foliis uir uiuens indueretur, 

cur sibi defuncto uestis rogat illa paretur? .. . 

simplex ille noue querit molimina fraudi. 

falleris a Paulo, solatia nunc habuisti, 

mitteris ut pereat, id ab ipso promeruisti. 


It is, in fact, a pious fraud on the part of Paul; the poor old man makes the 
long journey home and back again, and finds Paul dead; thus he has been 
spared the distress of seeing him die. Then follows the episode of the two 
lions who help the old man to dig the grave; they approach roaring, but it 
is only their dirge for Paul: 
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accedunt Paulique petunt uestigia proni, 

rugit uterque iacens quasi mens humana leoni, 
hec de morte boni ceu nenia facta patroni 
plangit supponi necis illum conditioni. 


Antony performs the rites; he keeps only one thing, a garment made by 
Paul out of palm-leaves: 


ut redit ad cellam patris illuc pignora defert, 
tegmina purpureis sportam simulantia profert. 


He keeps it as a precious token, and wears it on feast-days. 

Though generally speaking the style of this work resembles that of the St 
Laurence, there are some slight differences; the two apostrophes quoted 
above have no parallel in the other poem; then, while the hexameters are 
mostly of the caudati type, with no internal rhymes, there are three pas- 
sages containing two internal rhymes, 144-167, e.g.: ‘promeruit necdum 
meruit uel quis meditari’; 593-614, e.g., ‘alterius lux et radius micat ecce 
diei’; and finally, a passage on fol. 50°, col. i, which is in the metre of the De 
contemptu mundi of Bernard of Morlaix: 

ut patris agnitus est sibi transitus atque tropheum 

scit quia celitus intrat hic inditus ad iubeleum; 

mens tamen anxia flet sibi gaudia tanta negari 

fataque segnia fila tenacia nendo morari; 

fit grauis hec mora longaque tempora, non ualet horum 
pellere tedia, nec sibi gratia grata sororum; 

dum uacat ultima fit sibi pessima, dum miseretur 
parcere nescia, dum sibi fit pia seua uidetur. . . . 


The St Laurence has no rhymes of either sort, only occasional leonines; 
finally, there are no phrases characteristic of Nigel as there are in the St 
Laurence. In that poem, however, their number is not very large, and the 
St Paul is only a quarter the length of the other. These peculiarities do not 
warrant any doubt of authorship; the variations of metre appear to be for 
variety’s sake; perhaps Nigel was trying his hand at new effects, or was de- 
sirous of breaking the monotony of the hexameter couplet. 

18. On fol. 52* is written a rhythmical poem in four-line rhyming stanzas, 
like the Phyllis and Flora, or the Confessio Goliae; the handwriting is not 
quite the same as No. 15 in this MS., and contemporary with, though differ- 
ent from that of the other poems. It may possibly be by Nigel, though its 
theme is more or less that of no 11 in this MS., and there are even verbal 
similarities, e.g., 11 (3): ‘rerum perit ordo’; 18 (4): ‘facta est confusio, perit 
ordo rerum.’ Both were probably written in the time of the persecuticn of 
the monks of Christ Church, as they viewed the matter, by the Archbishop, 
and the long struggle already referred to. Biblical references abound, e.g., 
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ue qui propter munera iustum condempnatis 
glucientes bubalum culicem liquatis 

per errorum deuia grauiter erratis 

nec iam dona gracie gratus habet gratis. . . 


ue qui in sudariis ponitis talentum 

et unum non spargitis ut metatis centum 
male concupiscitis aurum et argentum 

hoc in Cardinalibus uetus est fermentum .. . 


ue qui super cathedram Moysi sedetis 
lex a uobis legitur quam uos non impletis 
eius in ecclesia speciem tenetis 

cuius procul dubio uitam non habetis 


ueniamus igitur ad agones Christi 

qui pro nobis uoluit ad tribunal sisti 
quod si bene nouimus opus Antichristi 
non ad Christum pertinent sacerdotes isti 


Christus semet obtulit eciam pro mundo 

et qui cedrus fuerat factus est arundo 

sub Herode passus est mundus ab immundo 
ut suos educeret a lacu profundo. 


HAZLEMERE, SURREY 
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T. Arnotp and A. Gumitaume, The Legacy of Islam. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Cloth, 

Pp. xvi+416. $3.00. 

Comparisons may always be odious; sometimes they are also unprofitable; 
and to compare The Legacy of Islam with its companion volumes, The Leg- 
acy of Greece and The Legacy of Rome, would be to apply a false yard-stick 
not only to the book itself, but also to the scholars who have contributed 
to this volume such charming and significant essays on their chosen sub- 
jects. 

The student of the classics is the heir of a rich inheritance. He has a 
sufficiency of texts with learned notes and scholarly introductions; he has 
monographs and to spare on the great authors and thinkers and on the 
different aspects and varying developments of classical life; he has histories 
worthy of the name not only of the external events of his period, but also 
of the ideas, political and social, ethical and legal, scientific and philosoph- 
ical, which are supposed to have moulded these events. 

The student of Islam is, in comparison, a poor relation. The real study of 
Arabic began only with the school of Silvestre de Sacy in France at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and the founders of such studies as 
Islamic religion, law, and tradition have but lately passed away and were 
the teachers of the present generation of Arabic scholars. “The treasure- 
houses of Islamic science,’ says Dr Meyerhof in his essay on Science and 
Medicine, ‘are just beginning to be opened,’ and that is true not only of sci- 
ence, but of every other branch of Islamic culture save, perhaps, of religion. 
Scholarly texts are, relatively speaking, rare and such texts with transla- 
tions, notes, and introductions, rarer still. A truly comprehensive history 
of the rise and development of the Muslim Empire has yet to be written; 
a history of the science, art, or philosophy of Islam, is still an empty dream. 
Such works await the publication of texts and the special studies of mono- 
graphs, and our contemporary view of Islam is reminiscent of those ancient 
maps wherein unknown stretches of the world are filled in with unmeaning 
names and grotesque pictures. A secure foundation has been laid for the 
further study of Muslim religion, law, tradition, and theology. Some special 
fields of Arabic literature have been investigated. Some philosophical and 
scientific texts have been edited and are now being studied. Monographs 
have been written on some special aspects of Islamic thought and on one or 
two of the great thinkers of Islam. But that is the sum and substance of the 
inheritance of a student of Islam today. 

Moreover, when a student of Islam begins to speak of a legacy of Islam 
to our western civilization, he faces conditions altogether different from 
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those which affect his classical confrére. It is almost a truism to say that the 
bones and sinews of our culture are the glory that was Greece and the maj- 
esty that was Rome, even if the Semites through the Hebrews have con- 
tributed some life-giving blood to the system. Extravagant claims of Arabic 
influence advanced by such scholars as Prutz, Fauriel, and Sismondi have 
engendered a spirit of scepticism, especially amongst Romance scholars, 
that is as unscientific in its way as the enthusiasm of the Orientalist drunk 
with his new-found knowledge; and the Arabist who ventures to discover 
some traces of Islamic influence anywhere in European literature or thought 
finds the scholarly world a very doubting Thomas that wishes evidence 
which can be touched and handled. 

The scholarly contributors to this volume show by the form and sub- 
stance of their essays that they have, consciously or unconsciously, taken 
into account both the circumstances of Arabic scholarship and the proclivi- 
ties of their fellow-scholars. They are for the most part keenly aware that 
their conclusions must be based upon their own personal knowledge of 
sources, and they are patently determined to advance no claim without due 
process of proof. 

They have also, in general, adopted one or another of two methods of 
attacking their problem. Either they give a general sketch of the develop- 
ment of their subject in the Islamic world and then point out what elements 
in our culture may possibly be derived from Islam, or they enumerate and 
elaborate the specific points of their subject wherein Islam may have in- 
fluenced Christendom. The second method is, of course, far more perilous 
for the scholar than the first. It is also, however, the more fruitful method 
and answers better the definition of the purpose of the book as stated by 
Mr Guillaume in the preface:—‘To give an account of those elements in 
the culture of Europe which are derived from the Islamic world.’ 

The book contains thirteen essays on the following subjects: Spain and 
Portugal, by J. B. Trend; The Crusades, by Ernest Barker; Geography and 
Commerce, by J. H. Kramers; Islamic Minor Arts and their influence upon 
European Work, by A. H. Christie; Painting, by the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold; Architecture, by M. S. Briggs; Literature, by H. A. R. Gibb; Mysti- 
cism, by R. A. Nicholson; Philosophy and Theology, by Alfred Guillaume; 
Law and Society, by D. de Santillana; Science and Medicine, by Max Meyer- 
hof; Music, by H. G. Farmer; and Astronomy and Mathematics, by Carra de 
Vaux. The editors have cast a wide net, and it will be obvious that no one 
scholar can judge all the fish which they and their fellow-scholars have 
brought to market. But every essay will arouse interest and most probably 
controversy. 

Professor Barker’s estimate of the culture of Eastern Islam, for example, 
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during the period of the Crusades (pp. 55-56) is highly controversial and 
based more upon the limitations of Arabic scholarship than anything else. 
It is true, of course, that Eastern Islam was not a political unit at this time, 
but that was equally the case in the tenth and eleventh centuries. It is also 
true that Ibn Sina died in 1037 and al-Ghazali in 1111 (or was it in 1109?), 
but there are great names in the annals of Eastern Islam thereafter, and 
particularly in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The court of Saladin 
was in fact the centre of a group of scholars, scientists, and literati, worthy 
of the greatness of Saladin himself, and if some reason must be given why 
the Crusades failed to be a channel of influences from Islam to Christen- 
dom, the character and aims of the Crusaders should be scrutinized as 
closely as the idea of the decadence of Eastern Islam. Moreover, that the 
translation centres of Spain and Sicily have today usurped the place once 
held by the Crusdaes as the agency whereby the transmission of ideas from 
East to West was accomplished, is due rather to the kind of evidence which 
scholarship accepts and with which it works, than to any comprehensive 
study of all the factors involved. Translations can be traced. But other 
sorts of thought-transference are conceivable and not so easily mapped, and 
the influences that led Western scholars to translate Arabic works are not 
exactly self-evident. 

Again, the most original contribution to the book, perhaps, is that of 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb on Literature, and his thesis that ‘at three differ- 
ent times’ the East ‘has reacted on western literature with results identical 
in nature,’ on each occasion its function having been ‘to liberate the imagi- 
nation from a narrow and oppressive discipline (p. 208),’ is not only a bril- 
liant synthesis of disparate elements, but also a most provocative concep- 
tion that wil! create its own criticism. It may be urged that Mr Gibb has 
overlooked some factors in the case, such as the possible influence of the 
style of the Arabic Maqamat literature on Euphuism through the works of 
the Asturian bishop Guevara, but even so his essay sums up clearly and 
concisely most of the available evidence concerning the influence of Arabic 
literature on that of Western Europe. 

All selection is invidious, especially when such scholars as Professor 
Nicholson, whom Ignaz Goldziher acknowledged as the leading authority 
on Islamic mysticisn, deals with that subject, and Mr Guillaume, the editor 
of the Summa Philosophiae of Al-Shahrastani, discusses philosophy and 
theology, and Dr Meyerhof, who has made the study of Arabic medicine 
so peculiarly his own, writes upon science and medicine. It is true that the 
essays, on the whole, are concerned largely with generalities and bibiliogra- 
phy, but that simply reflects the present position of our knowledge of things 
Islamic, when, for example, it is impossible to find any real discussion of 
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the problems of Muslim philosophy. But the book records fairly and ade- 
quately the achievements of Arabic scholarship up to the present time, and 
it indicates most of the lines of investigation that show promise of bearing 
fruit in any future study of the relations of Islam to Christendom. 

Exception might be taken to some of the details, such as Professor 
Barker’s description of Mecca as the ‘power-house’ of early Islam (p. 42) 
and Dr Meyerhof’s short and very inaccurate sketch of the rise and develop- 
ment of the Nestorian sect (p. 313). There are a few misprints, such as 719 
for 791 on page 211, and I would like to suggest that tga‘ (p. 358) does not 
mean ‘rhythm,’ but simply ‘beat’ or ‘measure,’ a development from the 
Greek ‘basis’ or ‘thesis.’ There is a good index and some very excellent 
bibliographies at the end of several of the essays, a practice that might well 
have been made general. 

WILu1AM THOMSON, 
Harvard University 


Artur BurKHARD, Hans Burgkmair der Aeltere (Meister der Graphik. vol. xv). Berlin: Klink- 

hardt & Biermann, 1932. Cloth. Pp. 70, 76 plates. 20 Marks. 
Tus latest volume in the well-known series Meister der Graphik fills an 
important gap in the history of German art by its careful and competent 
treatment of the woodcuts of Hans Burgkmair, the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of whose death was celebrated last year. The author informs us in the 
preface that his aim has been to provide a convenient handbook for stu- 
dents and lovers of art rather than a complete presentation of the Corpus 
der Burgkmairschen Graphik. The book consists, accordingly, of a general 
introduction which presents the essential facts of Burgkmair’s active career 
in interesting and lively fashion with appropriate emphasis on his impor- 
tance as an illustrator of books in Augsburg. The subject of Burgkmair’s 
relation to Italian art, which has never been satisfactorily investigated, is 
merely mentioned, as the introduction is intended less for specialists than 
for laymen, who may here get a picture of the artist’s personality and of his 
significance in the development of the German wood-cut as established by 
scholarly research. 

The second section of the book, less popular than scientific, presents for 
the first time a comprehensive catalogue of Burgkmair’s woodcuts, ar- 
ranged in chronological order under three different headings: single-plate 
woodcuts, book illustrations, and works for the Emperor Maximilian. Al- 
though the author has been able to examine almost all the works in person 
in the various print-rooms which his preface mentions, he has seemingly 
preferred to withhold his independent judgment in some controversial mat- 
ters, restricting himself to an exact description of each woodcut, with in- 
dication of its dimensions and different states. A full, carefully compiled 
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bibliography and a clearly arranged concordance of former treatments of 
Burgkmair’s works accompany the catalogue and increase the utility of the 
book, which will doubtless become an indispensable aid for print-rooms and 
private collectors. The publishers have provided almost a hundred excellent 
reproductions which render the volume welcome to all admirers of German 
graphic art. 
Dr A. SpirzMtLier, 
Albertina, Vienna 


F. S. Cawtey, ed., Hrafnkels Saga Freysgoda, with Introduction and Glossary. Cambridge 

(Mass.): Harvard University Press, 1982. Cloth. Pp. 1+82. $1.50. 

Waite most American students of Old Norse heretofore have usually been 
devotees of English and Germanic philology and thus able to approach the 
rich Icelandic literature through the medium of German grammars and 
texts, it is gratifying to encounter a competent American edition of one of 
the more interesting sagas equipped with both an illuminating grammatical 
and syntactical introduction and a well-constructed vocabulary. An Eng- 
lish translation of the Hrafnkels Saga has of course been available for some 
time in Vigfusson-Powell’s Origines Islandicae (11, 493-527). This saga is 
peculiarly adapted to edition for the uses of beginners in Old Norse; it com- 
bines with essential historical accuracy a high degree of artistic excellence 
and stylistic impressiveness, thus constituting a practically matchless ex- 
ample of Icelandic narrative prose. Professor Cawley has based his text 
on that of J. Jakobsen (Austfirdinga Sggur, Copenhagen, 1902-1903), in- 
dicating his inconsiderable deviations on pp. xlix-l. His introduction also 
points out the literary status and merits of the saga, and provides a tech- 
nically excellent and indeed unique discussion of the syntactical features 
of the Old Norse popular style as exemplified in this text. 

In the text of the saga itself I note only one reading which should be im- 
proved: p. $2, Il. 10-11: ‘etlar hann [SAmr] p& vestr yfir heidi,’ where 
Jakobsen followed the reading of AM. 156 against the austr of AM. 496. 
though the latter makes manifestly better sense, since SAmr has returned 
to Adalbél and is contemplating a raid ‘austr yfir heidi’ in the direction 
of Hrafnkelsstadir. The reading austr was therefore logically employed by 
V. Asmundarson (Isl. Ség., Reykjavik, 1911, p. 36), as well as by Vigfus- 
son-Powell (op. cit., 11, 524). The variant vestr thus replaced in the text 
should accordingly be listed on p. 1. 

Among Professor Cawley’s otherwise admirable syntactical observations, 
his interpretation of ‘megir pi p& sitja um kyrt’ (p. xxix; 21, 1]. 30) as an 
optative of wish seems questionable. Heusler (Elementarbuch, par. 423) re- 
fers to parallels which indicate rather that we have here a final clause. As 
the editor remarks, this sentence was thus understood by Westergaard, 
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who rendered it ‘forat du skal kunne sidde i ro.’ I note only two important 
omissions from the glossary: sunnan oka (p. 7, 1. 7), though the word is 
glossed with Jétta, and haust (p. 10, 1. 15). 

The Harvard University Press deserves commendation for making this 
text available for so moderate a price, but a marked lack of consideration 
for the practical convenience of the user is shown in the failure to differ- 
entiate by use of different type-faces between the Icelandic words listed in 
the glossary, their English equivalents, and the contexts quoted. By some 
careless error of the printer, the pagination of the table of contents does 
not correspond with the subdivisions of the introduction. These technical 
defects, however, by no means detract from the noteworthy performance 
of the editor, who has executed his task with obvious enthusiasm and metic- 
ulous accuracy, and offers a valuable adjunct to Icelandic studies in this 
country by placing this saga before students in convenient and scholarly 


form. 
SAMUEL H. Cross, 


Harvard University 


Gustave Conen, Le Thédtre en France au Moyen Age: II. Le Thédtre profane. Paris: Les Edi- 
tions Rieder, 1931. Paper. Pp. 112+60 plates. 20 fr. 
Tuis is a companion volume to the author’s J. Le Théatre religieux (Paris: 
Rieder, 1928). As in the earlier volume, the text is followed by a series of 
heliogravure plates, illustrations drawn from various MSS and early 
printed editions, including the Grisélidis miniatures from B. N. fr. 2203. 
These last have never before been reproduced. M. Cohen is a master in 
the history of the mediaeval theatre who has made for us several important 
discoveries such as the twelfth century Nativités wallonnes in a MS of the 
Musée Condé and three fourteenth-century moralities in MS 617 of Chan- 
tilly. He was also the first to make known the Livre de Conduite du Régisseur 
et le Compte des Dépenses pour le Mystére de la Passion joué d Mons en 1501. 
In the work which we are now discussing, he speaks with authority and 
often with originality. He sees in the French comic theatre, of which there 
is no trace before the thirteenth century, a development from three sources: 
the existing religious plays, twelfth-century Latin comedies in imitation of 
Terence, in particular the Babio, and pagan folk tradition surviving through 
the minstrels. Other historians of the theatre, such as Petit de Julleville, 
Bédier, and Faral, have been less inclusive. Cohen (p. 75) admits that the 
farces drew upon fabliauz for material, a fact which Bédier has denied. He 
sees the beginnings of the sottie as early as the thirteenth century and calls 
the Jeu de la Feuillée the first of the sotties (pp. 19, 59). M. Cohen refuses 
to admit with Mario Roques and others that Aucassin et Nicolette was a 
dramatic representation (p. 12). He also rejects the suggestion of Louis 
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Cons and R. T. Holbrook that Guillaume Alécis wrote the Pathelin (pp. 
80-82). For this last M. Cohen’s arguments are largely argumenta ex silen- 
tio. 

The author’s bibliography is so thorough that the few omissions to be 
noted were doubtless intentional. Bédier’s well-known article on the comic 
theatre in Rev. Deux Mondes, xcic (1890), 869 and the chapter on Henri 
Baude in Pierre Champion’s Histoire du Quinziéme Siécle (Paris: Champion, 
1923), vol. 11, are not cited. There is no reference to Sepet in the bibliogra- 
phy. The absence of an index is much to be regretted. M. Cohen has ar- 
ranged his material so well chronologically that one familiar with the sub- 
ject can locate any reference quite rapidly, except in the treatment of the 
fifteenth century. There I searched for Henri Baude and Andrieu de la 
Vigne under the heading Moralité (pp. 68-69) where we should expect to 
find them, and finally located them mentioned incidentally under Les Fous 
(pp. 57 and 58). The discussion devoted to the beginnings of comic drama 
in myth and folklore, in the first three pages of the Introduction, is too 
highly condensed for the reader who knows nothing of primitive totemism 
and the primitive belief in mana. The reader finds himself wishing that M. 
Cohen had given more space to the influence of the Roman de la Rose on 
the later dramas, and, if possible, a more systematic treatment of the puys 
and confréries. M. Cohen mentions the observations of Etienne Pasquier 
on the Pathelin; Claude Fauchet’s remarks on the Jeu de la Feuillée (Re- 
cueil de l’ Origine etc., Paris: M. Patisson, 1581, p. 196) would have been 
worth citing if only to invite speculation on the source of his error. 

One error might be called to M. Cohen’s attention. The University of 
Illinois should not be referred to as the Université d’Urbana (p. 80). This 
history of the French comic theatre in the Middle Ages should take its 
place, with M. Cohen’s other books, on the shelf of every student of me- 
diaeval literature. At the same time, it must be remembered that it is a 
selective account, representing the author’s personal judgements, and is not 
an exhaustive compendium of facts. 

Ursan T. Hotes, 
The University of North Carolina 


GrorceE G. Fox, The Mediaeval Sciences in the Works of John Gower. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1931. Pp. iv+164. 
Reap1nc the many passages on science from different sections of the works 
of Gower inevitably gives one the impression that here we have the me- 
diaeval equivalent of the modern entrepreneur of popular scientific informa- 
tion. Nor is the conclusion of the present study that ‘Gower’s knowledge’ . 
‘was neither profound nor vital’ (p. 156) entirely out of harmony with such 
a comparison. Dr Fox accompanies the poet through the various fields of 
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Nature and Fortune, the Microcosm, the Macrocosm, Astrology, Dreams, 
Alchemy, and Magic (‘And he continuing evere in sturdinesse’!), giving a 
clear estimate of the discussion of each in a proper and orderly fashion. He 
is generally fair to his subject; and only now and then does he seem to 
ignore Gower’s purpose, as for instance when he remarks that ‘to assert 
that any particular passage in Gower’s writings is the dullest is to challenge 
controversy’ (p. 65). Lowell and Quiller-Couch have had enough sport with 
the poet’s monotony; it remains for someone to appraise his direct method. 
What artistic use Gower made of all this science Dr Fox does not tell us, 
having occupied himself merely with the task of making the material ‘more 
intelligible’ and with ascertaining the importance of the subject in the 
poet’s thought (p. 1). 

The study would have gained considerably with a richer background. 
After all, to consider the whole field of mediaeval science even as it is re- 
flected in the works of only one poet is a large order. Small wonder, then, 
if we rely chiefly on other treatments of the field like Thorndike’s, Wedel’s, 
and Curry’s, for reference. Frequent allusion to parallel discussions (like 
Chaucer’s observation on the physician and the apothecary in league) is 
lacking. But Dr Fox has done good work of his own quoting material from 
Brunetto Latini, Albertus Magnus, and others. It may be useful here to 
append a few minor comments:—P. 10, nature forbids war because sorrow 
and death are her enemies (cf. Book of the Duchesse, 512-513). P. 17, with 


Gower Fortune also aids the bold (see my study, The Goddess Fortuna in 
Mediaeval Literature, p. 83, n. 4). P. 46, the material from the Liber de Pas- 
sionibus appears to be a translation, but the translator is unnamed. P. 60, 
surely the Latin of Thomas Aquinas should be somewhere quoted; or the 
Latin original should be listed in the Bibliography. 


Howarp R. Patcu, 
Smith College 


Max GetsBerG, Der deutsche Einblatt-Holzschnitt in der ersten Halfie des XVI. Jahrhunderts. 
Munich Hugo Schmidt Verlag, 1923-1931. Forty portfolios. 
Ir 1s Not too late to pay a tardy tribute to the energy of the publishing 
house of Hugo Schmidt of Munich, already well-known for the excellence 
of its publications, on the realization of the colossal plan of Professor Max 
Geisberg, Director of the Westphalian Provincial Museum in Miinster, to 
represent with the greatest possible completeness the German Single-Plate 
Woodcut of the first half of the sixteenth century in faithful reproductions 
and in the exact size of the originals. This ambitious purpose has now been 
achieved with the appearance of the last of the forty portfolios which con- 
tain reproductions of no less than 1600 woodcuts produced by the greatest 
German masters in the most flourishing period of German graphic art. All 
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the important woodcuts of acknowledged masters like Altdorfer, Baldung, 
Breu, Burgkmair, Cranach, and Diirer, as well as those of an imposing host 
of less well-known artists, are here assembled and presented to the public. 
The thorough training in research of the scholarly editor has made possible 
in each case the selection of the best-preserved specimens for reproduction. 
the plates themselves are models of excellent technical execution in printing 
and, being loosely collected in portfolios, can be arranged in the most varied 
manner for the purpose of private study or public exhibition. 

In order to facilitate reference to this large collection, which in magnitude 
as well as importance may be claimed to represent the most monumental 
work ever attempted in the domain of the graphic arts, the editor and pub- 
lisher have prepared a Bilderkatalog which gives reduced reproductions of 
the 1600 originals in one small handy volume. This catalogue is not only an 
indispensable handbook for the owner of the large and rather expensive 
portfolios but is a work of reference which no library, museum, or private 
person with scientific interest in the artistic or cultural aspect of Germany’s 
past, can afford to be without. 

Not content with this definitive presentation of the German single-plate 
woodcut in the first half of the sixteenth century, the publisher has now in- 
augurated under the same competent editorship a series of some fifty port- 
folios which are to present Die deutsche Buchillustration in der ersten Hiilfte 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts. The publications which have already been issued 
in this new series give promise of the same artistic excellence and scientific 
value as those of the earlier set of single-plate woodcuts, now complete to 
which they form an important supplement. Both publications should appeal 
to all persons who are able to appreciate unswerving attention to an ideal 
and self-sacrificing devotion to science. 

ARTHUR BuRKHARD, 
Harvard University 


H. A. R. Gras, ed., The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades. Extracted and Translated from the 
Chronicle of Ibn al-Qaldnist. (University of London Historical Series, No. v) London: 
Luzac & Co., 1932. Cloth. Pp. 368. 

AT THE opening of the twentieth century it was thought, that we did not 

possess a ‘contemporary Arabic record of the First Crusade and its 

immediate sequel.’ But a chronicle containing a record of this kind was 
discovered about twenty-five years ago among the manuscripts of the 

Bodleian Library. It bears the title, ‘Continuation of the Chronicle of 

Damascus,’ and is the work of Hamza ibn al-Qalanisi, a well-educated 

Muslim who held high civil office at Damascus in the first half of the 

twelfth century. Publication of this text by H. F. Amedroz in 1908 ren- 

dered it generally accessible to Arabists; but historians of the Crusades 
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seem thus far to have neglected it, probably in large part because a transla- 
tion has been lacking. 

Designed as a supplement to the chronicle of universal history written 
by Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi’, the work in question begins at the year 
1056 — where Hilal’s chronicle ends — and comes down to 1160, the date 
of Ibn al-Qalanisi’s death. While the author was chiefly interested in chroni- 
cling the history of his own city, yet he has recorded much thet occurred 
outside the political orbit which had its center in Damascus. The last two- 
thirds of his work includes a year-by-year narrative of the early crusading 
movement. From his point of observation in the interior of Syria, Ibn al- 
Qalanisi — who was nearly thirty years old when the armies of the Franks 
invaded the sultanate of Rim in 1097 — noted most attentively and sym- 
pathetically the gathering Muslim reaction to the Latin expansion; and 
in his chronicle we may trace the development of that reaction from stage to 
stage, almost if not quite to the time of Saladin. 

It is true, of course, that the recovered text was extensively quoted by 
later Arabic writers — e.g., Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn al-Athir, and Abi 
Shama — whose compilations have been diligently exploited by modern 
historians. ‘Nevertheless,’ to quote Professor Gibb, ‘the original work 
of Ibn al-Qalanisi still retains so much material not utilized by the 
later compilers, and so many features of its own, that it will form an in- 
dispensable source for all future students of the early Crusades’ (p. 11). 
This view seems entirely justified. There is now available a first-hand 
Muslim account against which it will be necessary to check our other 
sources, especially those for the first half of the twelfth century, and in par- 
ticular Albert of Aix, Matthew of Edessa, and William of Tyre. 

Detailed study of Ibn al-Qalanisi’s chronicle will perhaps not revolu- 
tionize our knowledge of the period and subject with which it deals. But 
there is reason to believe that on many points it will serve to confirm, to cor- 
rect, and even to augment our data. The reviewer has noted, for example, 
that Ibn al-Qalanisi (pp. 47-48) definitely verifies two admittedly tentative 
conclusions of a modern scholar: (1) that the Muslim host which the Cru- 
saders routed near Ascalon in August, 1099, had originally been levied for 
the purpose of preventing Jerusalem from falling into the hands of the 
Franks; and (2) that the defeat of the Muslims was due in large part to the 
fact that they were compelled to engage in battle before their mobilization 
had been completed.! Our chronicler’s account of the siege of Tyre in the 
winter of 1111-1112 (pp. 119-126) is so detailed and vivid as to render it 


1 W. B. Stevenson (see Cambridge Medieval History, v, 296) in 1926 deemed it necessary 
to qualify each of these points with the word ‘probably.’ In the light of the information 
supplied by Ibn al-Qalanis!, the qualification appears no longer necessary. 
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probable that he was an eye-witness of what he described; and a compari- 
son of his account with a critical modern presentation! based on a collation 
of all the sources heretofore available, clearly reveals that Ibn al-Qalanisi 
supplies new material. On many other points, too, he will in all likelihood 
add something to our present information. He has much to say concerning 
the early activities of the Mohammedan sect known as the Assassins; he 
offers not a little illustrative material on Muslim customs and practices, 
e.g., the granting of ‘robes of honour’ (pp. 143, 191, 235, 356 and passim) 
and punishment by crucifixion (pp. 193, 254, 255, 270, 351); the figures he 
supplies with reference to the numbers of men engaged in particular battles, 
casualties suffered, etc., may perhaps enable scholars to estimate, at least 
with a higher degree of approximation than before, the strength of the 
military forces that opposed one another in Syria during the first sixty years 
of the crusading period. 

In the volume under review, which has appropriately been named The 
Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, we are offered an English translation of 
that portion of Ibn al-Qalanisi’s work which treats of the period from 1097 
to 1160 (A.H. 490-555), inclusive. Because the Arabic text — it is derived 
from the single recovered manuscript — gives evidence of being corrupt 
in a number of places, Professor Gibb found it necessary to emend certain 
passages which ‘gave either no sense or an obviously wrong sense’; his 
emendations, however, are properly signalized and in each case an English 
transliteration of the Arabic original is supplied in a footnote. A few pas- 
sages, without evident bearing on the crusading movement, have been 
abridged or omitted (pp. 207, 228, 316). The version has been but sparingly 
annotated, and has not been correlated either with the contemporary West- 
ern sources or with the later Arabic chronicles— on the ground that it is 
‘primarily intended as a textbook for students.’ Without question, the 
translation will serve admirably as a basis for seminar exercises; but the 
scope of its utility is larger than that; it will prove useful to all scholars in- 
terested in the events it records and indispensable to those who cannot 
avail themselves of an Arabic text. 

The volume is equipped with an excellent introduction, which contains 
(1) a brief account of the chronicle and its author; (2) an unusually clear 
analysis of the conditions and forces in Syria on the eve of the Crusades; 
and (3) a very helpful description of the composition, organization, equip- 
ment, and fighting technique of Muslim armies at this period. With refer- 
ence to the indexes — there are three — it may be permissible to suggest 
that the first two, which include names of persons and places respectively, 


1See R. Rihricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 1100-1291 (Innsbruck, 1898), pp. 
92-94, 
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might well in a subsequent edition be combined into one index of proper 
names; and that it would be desirable to give in parentheses the English 
forms of all the listed Arabic names for which there are such forms. The 
third ‘index’ is a (very useful) glossary of ‘contemporary Western forms 
and transcriptions of names occurring in the Damascus Chronicle,’ the 
Western forms and transcriptions being listed in alphabetical order oppo- 
site transliterations of the Arabic forms. A note on p. 359 sets forth a 
simple and easily remembered rule for the pronunciation of transliterated 
Arabic names. It could be wished that the volume but contained a good- 
sized folding map showing all the places named in the chronicle. 
EINAR JORANSON, 
The University of Chicago 


Hans Giuntz, Britannien und Bibel-text. Der Vulgatatext der Evangelien in seinem Verhiiltnis 
zur Irisch-Angelsdchsischen Kultur des Friihmittelalters. (Kilner anglistische Arbeiten heraus- 
gegeben von Herbert Schéffler, Bd. x11). Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1930. Paper. Pp. 187. RM. 16. 

BisticaL though its primary purpose is this, monograph summarizes me- 

diaeval intellectual history from the patristic period to the twelfth century. 

This is necessarily so because the Bible entered deeply into the life of me- 

diaeval men, and Dr Gluntz holds to the belief that from the beginning the 

Bible text was circulated and copied to satisfy the everyday religious needs 

of the people. As these needs changed or as new nations received the Word, 

efforts were made to bring out the essence of the message in the text more 
accurately and more clearly (‘Man sah nicht die Worte, sondern den Sinn, 
nicht den Text, sondern die Botschaft, nicht die Form, sondern den Inhalt,’ 

p. 24). Bible texts, consequently, were from the point of view of scholarship 

far from pure in any age or place. Even St Jerome’s version, the first of 

many efforts to restore purity to the text, did not at once meet with con- 
temporary approval, though later generations accorded it determining value 
in forming their own versions. Admitting this thesis, one apprehends the 
need of writing the intellectual history of the period to which Dr Gluntz for 
the present confines his study of Bible text types. One doubts, however, if 
he has underestimated the influence of heretical versions; of the Mero- 
vingian civil wars as a means of mingling peoples, and therefore Bible texts, 
in Gaul. Some notice of the wandering of art objects and designs might have 
made clearer the movement of Bible texts between the continent and the 

British Isles. Four maps show the prevalence of certain types of texts at 

different times and the places of especial influence in intellectual and bibical 

history. One misses on these maps, however, such important centers as 

Lerins, Iona, Anegray. The merits of the monograph are far more conspicu- 

ous than anything in it that suggests criticism. » 2 Seen 


Pennsylvania State College 
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J. Mrixas Vauiicrosa. Assaig d’Histdria de les Idees Ftsiques i Matematiques a la Catalunya 
Medieval, I. (Estudis Universitaris Catalans, Série Monografica, I.) Barcelona: Institucio 
Patxot, 1931. Paper. Pp. xv-+349. Pesetas 25. 

Since Rudolf Beer first indicated that among the manuscripts from the 
monastery of Santa Maria de Ripoll, now in the Archivo de la Corona de 
Aragon at Barcelona, was one of the tenth century containing works on the 
astrolabe similar to that often ascribed to Gerbert, a detailed analysis of this 
MS. (no. 225) has been hoped for. The present work not only supplies this 
deficiency but also includes in the appendices the contents of the MS. (illus- 
trated by plates) together with other hitherto inedited material dealing 
with the astrolabe, and the Roman agrimensores. In bolder relief now ap- 
pears the picture of the transmission of Arabic scientific achievement to 
western Latin Europe in those early days before the period of the great 
translators. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the Ripoll-MSS, which is the kernel 
of the work, the author deals chronologically with the scientific ideas of 
Spain, beginning with the Alexandrian Greek school, and the classic tradi- 
tion surviving in Catalonia. Islamic culture in Spain in its first two cen- 
turies was not equal to that of the learned Spaniards, but its flowering on 
its scientific side is well illustrated in the tract on the astrolabe written by 
Aben Assafar (71034), pupil of Maslama (1004), which Millas Vallicrosa 
here translates (pp. 29-48) from MS. Escorial 964. He then traces Moslem 
mathematical and astronomical achievement to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and next centers his attention specifically on Catalonia in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, especially on the monastery of Ripoll as the intel- 
lectual center of Catalonia, for which it was preeminently fitted because it 
received influences classic, Visigothic, Syriac, Mozarabic, Arabic, French. 

To Gerbert, who came in contact with Arabic learning at Ripoll, is re- 
stored the honor of having been the leading intermediary through whom 
Arabic science reached the Latin West north of the Spanish peninsula, 
somewhat through his writings, but more especially through the acquisi- 
tion of MSS from the Spanish March. No longer may Gerbert be credited 
with the composition of the Liber de astrolabio placed by Bubnov among his 
doubtful works, for MS. Ripoll 225 contains half of this tract, and it is ob- 
viously anterior to the year 984 when Gerbert wrote Lupitus, archdeacon 
of the cathedral of Barcelona, requesting a translation of an astronomical 
work (ep. 24). As recognized by Bubnoy, this tract is not a direct transla- 
tion from the Arabic, but a literary revision of a direct translation. A com- 
parison of the contents of the MS. with an anonymous Latin translation 
of Mashallah! revealed their close relationship to his De compositione astro- 


1 Ed. of R. T. Gunther, Early Science in Ozford (Oxford, 1929), v. 
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labii and De operatione astrolabii. The MS. contains, then; direct transla- 
tions of Mashallah, which Millas designates as J’, J’’, h’’ (thus keeping to 
the designations of Bubnov, J being the Lib. de astrolabio and h the first 
tract of Hermannus Contractus); and revised translations, J, h’; a compila- 
tion of J’, h’, and J, which he calls h’’’; and some chapters of the Geometria 
incerti auctoris (sought for in vain among Bobbio MSS by Bubnov). One can 
now hope for a reconsideration of this Geom. Inc. Auct. on the basis of 
Millas’ study,! since Bubnov certainly has not given the definitive text, 
which seems to have been derived from an Arabic original (Mashallah?). 
These translations, recensions and résumés were the work of Lupitus.? If 
one admits Lupitus’ authorship of the prologue fragment printed by Bubnov 
in App. v, the tract which conforms to this is not, according to Millas, 
the Lib. de astrolabio printed by Bubnov (pp. 114 ff.) but J’, a direct trans- 
lation of Mashallah found on fols. 24"-35' of MS. Ripoll 225. The best text 
of this tract is to be found in MS. BN[Paris] 11248, s. x1. 

Millas’ discussion of other Ripoll MSS (nos. 74, 59, 106; BN[Paris] 5132; 
Vat. Reg. 123; BN [Madrid] A 16) is based very largely (almost too much 
so) on the work of others. However, he is inclined to attribute MS. Vat. 
Reg. 123 to the scriptorium of Ripoll in spite of the recent denial of this 
provenience by P. Albareda. Burnam’s contention, that the prototype of 
MSS Escorial I.d.2. and I.d.1. containing the first manuscript record of the 
nine ghubar numerals in Latin Europe, was at Ripoll in Gerbert’s time, 
seems probable, and to the reasons adduced by Burnam the author adds the 
fact that Catalonian councils are found in the MSS which are not found in 
other collections of councils. (The lack of an index of MSS in the monograph 
proves to be a great inconvenience.) 

From an analysis of MS. BN (Paris) 17868, s. x, containing the Liber 
Alhandrei, it is clear that this text is one of the most ancient and most cor- 
rupt transcriptions of the twenty-eight lunar mansions. Although not re- 
lated to the tracts on the astrolabe heretofore discussed, it has some con- 
nection with the tract of Alkindus (or Gaphar) as well as with the Liber de 
mutatione temporum or calendar of Cordoba, and is certainly of Spanish 
provenience. 

Millas Vallicrosa is abundantly conversant with the literature in the 
field, and makes extensive use of Beer, Nicolau d’Olwer and Bubnov. How- 
ever, any discussion of the manuscripts of the Roman agrimensores should 


1 Millas himself has begun this reconsideration in an article more recent than the work be- 
ing reviewed, namely, ‘La introduccién del cuadrante con cursor en Europa,’ Isis, xv (Jan., 
1932), 218-258. , 

2 By relying on Nicolau d’Olwer, Millas errs in believing this person to be the same as the 
Abbot Lupinus of Arles, as recently shown by the reviewer (SpEcULUM, vu, pp. 58 ff.) 
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include the work of Carl Thulin, who shows the place of MS. Ripoll 106 in 
the whole scheme. To the bibliography on Beatus (p. 92, notes) should 
surely be added the discussion of Miss Georgiana King in Art Studies, vim, 
pt. 1 (Cambridge, 1930). In addition, English readers will be considerably 
enlightened on the activities of Abbot Oliba of Ripoll by the article of 
Joseph Pijon, ‘Oliba de Ripoll’ (971-1046), Art Studies, v1 (1928). To the 
extensive list of MSS which were copies of Ripoll, 225, add Bern Bong. 196, 
s. XI; Vat. 4539, s. xv. 

Some statements call for correction. Thus, Gerbert did not find the Ele- 
ments of Euclid at Bobbio in 983 (as stated on p. 142 with citation to 
Bubnov), but rather a manuscript of the agrimensores, perhaps MS. Naples 
Borbon. V A 13. Had Millas turned to Bubnov’s addenda, pp. 556 and 558, 
he would have observed that Bubnov corrects his earlier statements with 
regard to the presence of Euclid at Bobbio. Bishop Miro Bonusfilius of 
Gerona could scarcely have seen Gerbert at Bobbio in 983 after attending 
a Roman Council of that year (p. 100) for the council in question actually 
took place in 981.! This Miro was certainly not the Count Bonfilius, son of 
Sinderedus, sent by Count Borrell m as ambassador to Calif Alhaquem u 
in 971 (p. 102), since the ambassador’s name was Ennego and outlived 
Miro (7984) as is shown by a document of the year 996.2 With regard to 
the fragment printed by Bubnov as De norma rationis abaci (pp. 23-24), 
Millas repeats Bubnov’s statement that Gerbert here explained the further 
use of the abacus. However, Bubnov later repudiated this statement.’ Nor 
does Bubnov believe that Gerbert studied works on the abacus in Spain as 
Millas states (p. 113), but rather has reconstructed the textbook he studied 
in France before going to Spain.‘ 

Of errors, the following have been noted: R. T. Gunther and S. Giinther 
are both listed in the Index under ‘Giinther.’ P. 17 the name should be 
‘Giinther,’ not ‘Gunther.’ Further, read: ‘J. W. Thompson’ for ‘J. M. 
Thompson’ (Index, p. 341); ‘Friedlein’ for ‘Freudlein’ (p. 112 and Index, 
p. 339) ; ‘951’ for ‘915’ (p. 23); ‘Hindw’ for ‘Indw’ (pp. 114, 117); ‘p. xxvi’ for 
p. ‘xxiv’ (p. 178, n. 1); ‘Etelwold, bisbe de Winchester’ for ‘Ethelwold, bisbe 
d’Utrecht’ (p. 267). These are trivial compared to the worth of the mono- 
graph which is the most important contribution on the intellectual life of 
Gerbert since Bubnov’s monumental edition. The next parts of this work, 
which are eagerly awaited, will deal with the translators and Hermannus 
Contractus, and the scientific-religious polemics of the thirteenth century. 

Harriet Pratt Lattin, 
Columbus, Ohio 

1 Martin Boye, ‘Quellenkatalog der synoden Deutschlands und Reichitaliens von 922- 
1059.’ Neues Archiv, xvi (1929), pp. 61-62. 

2 J. Mas, Notes historiques del bisbat de Barcelona, 1x (Barcelona, 1914), no. 169. 

3 Kievskija Universitetskija Izvéstija, xv (1905), p. 92. 

4 Tbid., and later vols. 
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Georces Musset (avec la collaboration de MarceL PELLISSON et CHARLES VIGEN), Glossaire 
des Patois et des Parlers de  Aunis et de la Saintonge. La Rochelle: Masson Fils & Cie, 1931. 
Tome u (C,D,E). Pp. xxiii+657. 

Tue history of this Glossaire des Patois et des Parlers de l Aunis et de la 
Saintonge emphasizes the peril to which obsolescent dialects are exposed. 
After gathering material for four decades, Musset secured the assistance of 
his two collaborators. The work was ready for publication at the moment 
when the Great War broke out. Because of financial obstacles, volume 1 
did not appear until 1929. In the preceding year both Musset and Vigen had 
died. Now Pellisson, himself 82 years old, is making a herculean effort to 
fulfill his scientific mission before the Angel of Death comes to collect her 
toll. Would it be amiss, therefore, to suggest that American libraries iighten 
his burden by subscribing to this substantial contribution to the field of 
dialectology? 

When completed, this glossary will contain some 22,000 word-studies. 
Not only does it summarize the patois dictionaries of Favre (1867), Jénain 
(1869), Meyer (1870), Eveillé (1887), for which acknowledgement is clearly 
made, but it also offers a rich harvest of terms from unpublished sources 
and from the living speech of the natives of la Charente-Inférieure.! The 
compilers of this invaluable compendium are to be congratulated upon their 
decision to refrain from proposing any etymologies and to concentrate their 
attention upon the lexicographical aspect. It is evident that they are not 
fully familiar with recent progress in Romance linguistics. The arrangement 
of the material into a lexicon with addenda and supplements forces one to 
seek a word in four distinct places, but this defect can easily be remedied 
by a cumulative index. 

As an illustration of the linguistic value of this glossary, let us consider 
the history of engendrer, a verbal derivate of GENDRE. The Dictionnaire 
Général records as the most recent example of it a passage in Le Glorieux 
(1732) by Destouches, and states that ‘Ce mot parait df 4 Moliére.’ Gamill- 
scheg* gives credit to Moliére for having coined the word as a pun by anal- 
ogy to the homophone engendrer< ingenerare. The word, however, was used 
before Moliére. The following examples of it are recorded in the dramatic 
literature of the seventeenth century: 


1 On page xii it might be added that Camille Beaulieu appended a glossary to the two works 
of Burgaud des Marets, which he edited at La Rochelle, in 1930: Fables et Contes en Patois 
Saintongeais and Molichou et Garcouniére, Comédie en Patois Saintongeais. Beaulieu is also pre- 
paring a Bibliographie du Patois Saintongeais. That fact is not mentioned. Nor do I find any 
reference to A. Boucherie, Patois de la Saintonge (Angouléme: Nadaud, 1865). It is an offprint 
from the Bulletin de la Société Archéologique et Historique de la Charente, and it contains a lexi- 
con on pages 9 to 96. Cf. also E. Goerlich, ‘Die siidwestlichen Dialekte,’ Frz. Studien, 11, 2 (1882). 

* Etym. Wtb. d. Frz. Spr. (Heidelberg: Winter, 1928), s. v. 
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1646 — Rotrou, La Soeur, 11, 2.1 

1653 — Thomas Corneille, Le Charme de la Voiz, 111, 5.2 
1658 — Moliére, L’ Etourdi, 1, 6. 

1660 — Thomas Corneille, Le Galant Doublé, 1, 1. 

1674 — Moliére, Le Malade Imaginaire, u, 6. 

1674 — Thomas Corneille, Don César d’ Avalos, v. 4. 
1691 — Regnard, La Coquette, 11, 2. 


For earlier examples, we must go back four centuries to Judaeo-French 
texts. The word was used in three Biblical passages, Gen., xxxiv, 9, Deut., 
vu, 3, Jos., xxi, 12, in the Glossaire Hébreu-francais du XIII* Sivcle 
(Paris: Leroux, 1905)* and in the unpublished Hebrew MS. of Leipzig, No. 
1099. The Glossaire des Patois et des Parlers de l Aunis et de la Saintonge 
records a survival of the word in the dialect of Saintonge. Reference is there 
made to the glossary of Eveillé, s. v. engendrer, ‘donner un gendre’; s’en- 
gendrer, ‘prendre pour gendre.’ Finally, I take the liberty of reproducing a 
statement which was kindly sent me by M. Marcel Pellisson: ‘Le participe 
passé pris adjectivement et précédé de l’un des adverbes bien ou mal 
prend la signification (1) d’avoir un grand ou un petit nombre de gendres, 
(2) d’avoir un ou plusieurs gendres de bonne ou de mauvaise qualité’.! 

RAPHAEL Levy, 
University of Baltimore 


Barpara Swain, Fools and Folly During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 234. Price, $3.00. 
Tue first of April was appropriately chosen for the publication of Miss 
Swain’s study of fools and folly in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
As she notes in her Introduction, “The fool, in life and literature, is a peren- 
nial figure,’ who appears in many forms, and under many names. (I do not 
observe that she lists among them those of ‘author’ and ‘critic.’) Tracing 
the Fool in disgrace — ‘failure and sinner’ — through his triumph (due to 


1H. C. Lancaster, A Hist. of Fr. Dramatic Lit. in the 17th Century, part 1, (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929), 1, 311, shows that La Soeur was put on the boards in 1645 
and printed in 1646. M. Franzen, Uber den Sprachgebrauch Jean Rotrou’s (Rheinbach: Heuser 
1892), p. 16, thought that engendrer ‘ist vollstindig veraltet.’ I looked in vain for the word in, 
K. Sélter, Gram. u. Lexikol. Studien iiber Jean Rotrou (Altona: Meyer, 1882); E. Huguet, Petit 
Glossaire des Classiques Frangais du 17° Siécle (Paris: Hachette, 1910); G. Cayrou, Le Frangais 
Classique-Lexique de la Langue du 17° Siécle (Paris: Didier, 1923). 

2 Recorded by Littré, s. v. Cf. G. Reynier, Thomas Corneille (Paris: Hachette, 1892), pp. 
365-366, Rom. Rev., xx (1929), 35-41. 

3 The editors, M. Lambert and L. Brandin, define the past participle inaccurately as 
‘engendrés’ for the first two passages and as ‘alliés par le mariage’ for the other instance. 

‘ For another example of the linguistic worth of this glossary, cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xLvu 
(1981), note 18. 
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the fact that the wise are, after all, sometimes wrong) to Brant’s (Barclay’s) 
Ship of Fools and Erasmus’s (Chaloner’s) Praise of Folly, the author notes 
‘Réles of Folly in English Moralities.’ There are earlier chapters: “The Fool 
in Person,’ “The Joyous Societies,’ and “The Fool’s Réles in the Sotties.’ 
A final one is entitled, “The Fool Exhausted.’ 

Bearing in mind Professor J. A. K. Thomson’s remarks (which Miss 
Swain quotes in her ‘Conclusion’): “The duty of the scholar is to expound 
the true meaning, as he sees it, of the written word . . . People want him 
to take sides. But how can the scholar take sides?” — we may cite from the 
Introduction the author’s aims. She seeks to present ‘some of the different 
groups of fools whose pictures, whether preserved in formal literary com- 
position or in the records of actual life, may be discovered in the writings 
of Erasmus’ age.’ Her chapters ‘do not pretend to be an investigation of 
the sources of the Praise of Folly, but to use contemporary material to show 
the unique effectiveness and interest of that ironic composition among the 
many others presenting fools.’ ‘Her ‘limitation of the subject to the types 
of fool here presented, and to France and England, is arbitrary. The popu- 
larity of the fool as a literary figure was perhaps greatest in Germany, and 
certainly extended to Italy.’ She presents her source material in its original 
French and Latin (paraphrasing it freely in the Notes) in order to preserve 
‘its effectiveness and charm’ — a practice which seems to indicate that the 
book is prepared for the scholar rather than for the general reader. Another 
suggestion of this is the absence of the carefree spirit in which Elia com- 
posed All Fools’ Day, and the illuminating references to modern times which 
shoot through Professor Bliss Perry’s essay on The Praise of Folly. In this 
volume, we come to the subject carefully; but the different forms of folly 
are named rather than described — are treated philosophically rather than 
psychologically. The divine, more than the alienist, will be interested in the 
distinctions made. Miss Swain observes that Erasmus’s synthesis ‘of the 
various kinds of fool, and the attitudes toward them into a full-length por- 
trait of Man the Fool is unique.’ There is here little place for the wise man 
who plays the fool in loco — which Professor Wendell used to say was one 
sign of greatness; such a chapter would be too long. 

If — and I speak with considerable hesitation — the learned reader will 
find little new in these pages, it is only fair to record that Miss Swain rather 
seeks to interpret accessible material than to collect new material. For this 
reason, she appends no separate bibliography to the work, listing her refer- 
ences in the Notes at the back of the book, with the paraphrases of the 
French and Latin source material. Her intrepretations are swamped, one 
feels, by the exposition, which is of less interest to the ‘learned’ reader, and 
sometimes is not wholly satisfactory. In her pages on folk-play and English 
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morality-play, she is (perhaps of necessity) brief. She knows the Golden 
Bough, but does not use it; she relies on Cushman, without sufficient cor- 
rective, merely referring, in passing, to ‘many studies’ which deal with the 
‘difficult problem’ of the relationship of the Vice to fools, clowns, devils, 
badins, sots, and villains, taking the work of Cushman as their ‘point of 
departure.”! Her treatment of the Fool in the folk-play is also summary; 
he is linked with “The Fool in Person’ — i.e., the jester attached to a court 
—on the slight ground that ‘to impersonate the dullard, the booby, the 
dupe, the silly fellow, is a commonplace with comic entertainers at all times, 
and in the thirteenth century, as today, men amused themselves and their 
companions by playing the fool.’ A short comment on the Feast of Fools 
has a better reason to be included in this chapter. I remain convinced that 
the Fool of the folk-play is one ancestor of the Vice — partly through the 
Devil of the mysteries — and feel that Miss Swain might have indicated 
the relationship more clearly than she has done. 

After all, The Ship of Fools and The Praise of Folly are the chief chapters 
of the book. In preparing for them the author has shown so much erudition 
that one wishes there were more. If the use she has made of it leads to dis- 
cussions, the volume will prove to be a stimulating one. 

Rosert WITHINGTON, 
Smith College 


1 On p. 168, Miss Swain quotes Cushman correctly as stating that ‘the devil, Vice, clown 
fool, and villain are parallel figures of quite independent origin and function,’ but on p. 169, 
she says: ‘Where Cushman traced the origin of the Vice from the devil of the mysteries ... 
Chambers argues that the Vice came into the play through the avenue of the farce and is 
intimately related to the fool.’ In ‘The Corpus Christi Plays as Drama’ (S. P., October, 
1930, n. 5) I recorded my inability to accept Cushman’s conclusions concerning the complete 
independence of Vice from Devil, holding that the former was, at least in part, derived from 
the latter. Miss Swain was more fortunate than I in finding Cushman’s recognition of this 
genealogy; I only regret that she does not record a reference to the passage in which he admits 
it. 
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In Specutum vi (No. 2, April, 1932), p. 254, n. 1, for mercatus read 
mercatur; p. 255, n. 3, for dm read pam; ibid., for pelium read peluim; 
ibid., for coquebatus read coquebatur. 
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